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Pillar of Bra Is a drama of the 
revival and liberation of an ancient 
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land of its forefathers, based on 
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FAMILY TIES, money, personal 
intrigues and ideology have always 
given Lebanese politics its special 
flavour. The latest dramatic de- 
velopment in Lebanon's political 
scene, the Plinlangist insurrection, is 
another vivid expression uf this pat- 
tern. 

Four out of the five main figures 
involved in the insurrection belong 
to the Jemayel clan: Solangc is 
Bashir Jemayel’s widow; Fadi 
Frem is related to the clan by 
marriage and Fuad Abu-Nadr is 
Sheikh Pierre JemaycTs grandson. 
President Amin Jemayel is, of 
course , the senior surviving member 
of the family. 

Only Samir Jeajea is not part of 
the family, but he has a bizarre 
love-lint e relationship with it, for he 
was one of Bashir’s senior aides. 
Jainir was assigned the task of elimi- 
nating Tony Franjiyeh. Suleiman 
Franjiyeh’s son and one of Bashir's 
arch -rivals. On June 13, I97H, Jea- 
jea’s men murdered Tony and 
started a blood-feud between his 
father and the Jemaycls. Even in 
Lebanon, this murder was consi- 
dered too niiicli: Amin Jcmnycl pub- 
licly denounced it, thus provoking 
Jcnjcn’s lasting enmity. Bashir, too, 
dissociated himself front Jeajea and 
removed him from his entourage. 

This was not the end of Jeajea. 
After Bashir's assassination, he rose 
again in the Christian hierarchy. He 
was sent by the "Lebanese Forces" 
to the Shnuf mountains to command 
the Christian forces there. The 
Shouf is a traditional Camille Cha- 
moun domain, and Jeajca’s appear- 
ance there fuelled tension between 
the fhaiiuiun clan and the l’linlan- 
gisis. Thus Jamir Jeajea made him- 
self another enemy. Then came the 
“Mountain War" in September 
1983, when the Christians lost the 
battle with Walid Jumblatt's Druse. 
The defeat unleashed acrimonious 
exchanges between various Christ- 
ian groups. 

The loss or the Shouf was n serious 
blow and r major human tragedy, as 
thousands of refugees filled the 
streets of East Beirut andJunieh. At 
the centre of the controversy, 
Jeajea, charged that President 
Amin Jemayel had promised to 
send the Lebanese Army to the 
Shouf but never did so. For some 
time, Jeajea and his soldiers were 
besieged in Sayr-al-Kamar, but 
be managed to escape and reap- 
peared in Beirut. Since then, he has 
been in charge of the Northern Com- 
mand of the Lebanese Forces and at 
odds with most of his- colleagues. 
Although politically close to Abu- 
Nadr and Frem, Jeajea was not 
their man. His allegiance was still to 
the dead Bashir, despite their rela- 
tionship. 

NO OTHER member of the 
Jemayel clan was regarded by Jeajea 
as a suitable candidate for leadership 
of the Christian community, least of 
all President Amin Jemayel. Amin 
was always at odds with the military 
wing of the Phalangist movement, 
and the Lebanese Forces, and has 
.always mude n point of his “moder- 
ate, ■ ^‘open-iulnded'' and "scien- 
tific*' approach to Lebanon’s prob- 
lems. His response to the Lebanese 
Forced was Dar nl-Mit$Uiqb{ii (The 
. fHouse of the Future), a research,, 
i ‘centre! designed to produce ‘Tatum-' 
ttl” ablutions for Lebanon's prob* 

: leiqs. . . 

Stiljl, Amin was not altogether 
naive! In his parliamentary con- 
stituency, and in one ot twx> suburbs 
of East Beirut, he established Ijls 
Own militia, consisting of Some hun- 
dreds of followers. With his acces- 
sion to ; the presidency following his 
. brother's assassination, Amin 
started ^systematic campaign 
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against the Lebanese Forces, 

• Oiic ol the more colourful ex-; 
ptesskms of his campaign to assert 
hj* title Ip leadership of the Christian 
Community was the “poster war." In 
order to demolish Bashir’s personfijr 
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as her fathcr-m-law. 

Jemayel. was still 
leader of the P 


ily cult matched Bashir’s, and the 
inevitable struggle between the sup- 
porters uf the two Jemayel brothers 
was delayed. But when Sheikh Pier- 
re died early in September 19X4. the 
tensions were released. 

THAT WAS when money and ideol- 
ogy also came to play a major role. 
One of Amin's main demands of the 
Lebanese Forces was to give up 
their "illegal” ports and some of the 
roadblocks on the ninin highways. 
According to official Lebanese fi- 
gures, there ure at least 15 “illegal’' 
ports in the country, serving the 
various militias and enabling huge 
quantities of goods and arms to be 
smuggled into the country. In addi- 
tion to operating some of these 
ports, the Lebanese forces also 
attempted to control the Lebanon’s 
biggest port, Beirut. For years after 
the outbreak of the civil war, they 
controlled the fifth pier in the port, 
the government retaining control of 
the remaining four. The fifth pier 
became a symbol of militia versus 
legal power, much as gangland in 
West Beirut symbolized the power 
of the Moslem militias. Ever since he 
became president, Amin Jemayel 
has tried to extend his actual, not 
merely formal, sovereignty over the 
fifth pier. 

Many agreements were signed be- 
tween him and the Lebanese Forces 
in an attempt to settle the question, 
but to no avail. The militia wus not 
prepared to relinquish one of its 
main sources of financial power, and 
Amin was not ready to use the army 
in a head-on collision with his Christ- 
ian rivals. 

Along with the illegal ports, 
roadblocks are also used as a source 
of income for various militias. Any 
car arriving at a roadblock has to pay 
a toll to the militia in control. 

One of the most important road- 
blocks, on the highway linking Tripoli 
in the north and Beirut, wns control- 
led by Samir Jeajea. On one of 
Jemayel’s recent visits to Damascus, 
the Syrians ordered him to take it 
over. Jemayel agreed, and Jeajea 
reacted angrily. He publicly casti- 
gated Jemayel for submitting to the 
Syrians, and made no bones about 
his general opposition to the presi- 


THE LATTER answered in kind: 
the political bureau of the Phalange 
Party expelled Samir Jeajea from the 
. party, and a confrontation was in- 
evitable. Samir called “Bashir's 
boys” to the flag. They included Fadi 
Frem, his own personal adversary 
and a former commander of the 
Lebanese Forces, and Fuad Abu- 
Nadr, the incumbent commander. 
• Abu-Nadr initially refused to join 
the rebellion, but finally came over. 

After mobilizing an impressive 
number of Christian military lend- 
ers, the rebels received the blessing 
of Solange Jemayel. In an asto- 
nishing ceremony, self-styled "mod- 
ernists," intellectuals, arid devoted 
fighters swore allegiance to the 
woman .whose only merit was her 
marriage to the revered Bashir. 

.It is, significant, and typical of 
Lebanese politics, that even re-for- 
hiist .gnd military political groups 
tend to use traditional terminology 
; and approach in times of crisis. 

iame phenomenon characte- 
rizes the Druse community. Walid 
Jumblatt is the leader of the “prog- 
re«.ye Socialist Party," but in times 
of crisis, the radical party is no more 
than a mouthpiece of Jumblatt’s tra- 
miional position In the Druse com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, there is still ideolo- 
commuuiqud of the 
rebels could not be. clearer o'n that 
8Core: they colled on<he Christians 
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determination." In Lebanese poli- 
tical terminology, this meant simply 
a call for the creation of a separate 
Christian entity. 

IN A FAMOUS speech on July 
20,1976, President Assad of Syriu 
publicly committed himself to pre- 
venting exactly this from happening, 
declaring that a separate Christian 
entity in parts oF Lebanon was a 
mortal blow to the idea of multi- 
confessional Arab nationalism. Be- 
sides. he said, n separate Christian 
entity in Lebanon would become “a 
second Israel.” 

In 1985. the situation in Lebanon 
is completely different. Israel used 
the “big stick,” but Syria's position 
remains dominant. The Christians - 
at least some of them - cooperated 
with Israel, and that got them no- 
where. Above all, Syria's stooge, 
Amin Jemayel, is president of Leba- 
non, thus giving constitutional back- 
ing and political credibility to Syria's 
interests. 

In these circumstances, the Christ- 
ian insurrection must be seen realis- 
tically: it does not give Israel any 
reason to hope for Christian support 
in Lebanon. The stormy events of 
September 1982 buried that option 
forever - if it ever existed. 

There are only three options open 
to the Christian community. One is 
total submission to Syria, in return 
for Syrian support for a Maronite 
presidency and Maronite-dominated 
security forces, as well as Syrian 
pressure on the Druse, Sunnis and 
the emerging Shi’ites to come to 
terms with the Maronites. The 
second is an intra- Lebanese political 
settlement, without the involvement 
of Syria. The third is a gallant but 
desperate attempt to isolate the 
Christian enclave from the rest of the 
country, thus preserving a purely 
Christian Lebanon, however small. 

AMIN JEMAYEL made his choice 
long ago: he opted for Syria and 
praises himself for his choice. He is 
supported by a majority in the Pha- 
lange Party; by important segments 
of the business community who want 
to keep their lucrative connections 
with the Arab world; and by many 
other Christians, who feel that sub- 
mission to Syria, humiliating as it 
may be, is the only course open to. 
[hem. 

The rebels, on the other hand, 
seem closer to the third option. Tra- 
ditionally, the Phalange stood for a 
united, independent and Christian- 
led Lebanon, as part of the Arab 
world. Radical Christian elements, 
mostly followers of the famous poet 
Sa’id Aql, called before and during 
the civil- war for a total disengage- 
ment of Lebanon from the rest of the 
Arab world. Nevertheless, they re- 
jected the idea of a partition of 
Lebanon along sectarian lines. 

Judging from the communiques of 
the rebels and their supporters, one 
can conclude that they still hope for a 
united Lebanon. If this is so, they 
simply advocate a return to the old 
fortress of the Maronite community: 
the mountain along the coast, with 
access to the sea. That will not be 
tolerated by Syria, or by the Druse-, 
Sunnis and Shi'ites; it will also be 
resisted by many Maronites. 

It seems, therefore, that the 
movement led by Samir Jeajea has 
missed the boat. The coalition 
forces that resist his plans are so 
powerful that his movement stands 
no chance. After all, Israel's war in 
Lebanon precipitated the downfall 
1 of the Maronites, and gestures of 
defiance, however ' gallant, cannot 
change things at the 12thhour. Q 

The writer is a researcher on Syria- 
Lebanon affairs at Tel Aviv .Univers, ty s 
, payan Centre. 
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A new era. 

A new standard 
of excellence. 


Visit the newly opened fabulous and 
exclusive Daniel Hotel and Spa on the 
beaches of Heizliya, Israel. 

Luxury rooms, suites and apartments 
available for those who seek maximum 
comfort, elegance and impeccable 


Two Spas available for calorie 
controlled dieting, health and beauty 


For the first time enjoy the genuine Dead 
Sea water treatment on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Public areas include Oriental and 
Polynesian restaurants, French and Italian 
cuisine for the gourmet . All kosher. 

International business centre, indoor 
and outdoor heated swimming pools. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Holy Land, palatial and incomparable 
luxury for the guest who can appreciate it. . . 
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“. . . And among them nil was found none like Daniel." (Dapiel 1, IS) 

For reservations and further information please contact:- 
The Daniel Hotel and Spa directly — Tel: 052 54-4444 Telex: 341812 
or Reservation System Inc., North America —'Tel: Toll Free 800-223- : 1588 
Telex: 426526 

or UTELL International Worldwide — Tel: Toll Free 800-223-9868 
Telex: 424716 

or our London Office — Tel: 8397194 Telex: 8950055 
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Golf, marriage 
and identity 


Asked iT they mix socially wicli 
non-Jews, all say ilicy do nol. or 
hardly. Sonic actually 1 1 nvc difficulty 
nail) ill}* a imn-Jcwish social ;u- 
quai ilia nee, let alone a close friend. 

Yet many agree readily with one 
woman who Tcmarkv “liitermur- 
Tinge isn’t a disaster ( '(inverts arc 
of ten more active in tile community 
than original Jews. We’d like nur 
kids to many Jews. After nil. mar- 
riage has cm well problems without a 
religious one. We Try to inject them 
with feelings of Jewish identity. 


THE AMBIVALENCE and 
apprehension discernible among 
Cleveland Jews in their attitudes to 
their gentile fellow-citizens are not 
confined <10 Jewish “Middle Amur* 
icti," They exist to the same degree, 
says Abe Foxmun, associate national 
director of the B’nai BTith’s Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL), even in 
the great Jewish communities con- 
centrated on the coasts. 

“There is an anxiety in the Jewish 
kivhke," Foxman says, looking out 
over the East River from his Man- 
hattan office. “We are conditioned 
by our history to have our antennae 
up. It’s a part or our baggage. In the 
final analysis, it’s probably better to 
be more sensitive than less. Don't we 
wish we had been super-sensitive 50 
years ago. there - and here.” 

The ADL, is recognized and re- 
spected as the American Jewish 
community’s monitor of anti- 
Semitism, its early-warning system 
and its first line of defence. 

“Never," says Foxman, “has anti- 
Semitism reached a threatening level 
in this country. Nevertheless, there’s 
this fear.,. People are aware that 
there hus never been a flash point, a 
social crisis that could catalyse the 
widespread latent anti-Semitism and 
bring it out into the open. 

“People often say. ‘If unemploy- 
ment were to reach 20 per cent that 
would trigger it.’ fn 1973 (he fear 
turned to hysteria. Wc were gelling 
literally thousands of calls reporting 
sightings or each bumper sticker that 
. read ‘Bum Jews Not Oil'.” 

Fur Foxman, the existence of 
widespread latent anti-Semitism in 
America is not a matter of conjec- 
ture but a proven fact. “It runs at 
nround one- third of the population. 
We and others have measured it 
repeatedly.” The measurement is 


FACES OF 
AMERICAN 
JEWRY: 4 
David Landau 


ANOTHER SUNDAY, another 
Cleveland Jewish gathering, this 
time in a charming bachelor apart- 
ment in the old and elegant Shaker 
Heights district. Everyone there 
seems to he a lawyer, either a practi- 
tioner of the law or a professor of it. 
The host is both. 

One purpose of the parly is for an 
Israeli guest to meet Jewish 
Clevelanders who are mu particular- 
ly involved in Jewish organizational 
lilc. 

As it happened, the host did nol 


entirely succeed in this endeavour. 
One of two of the guests were, or had 
heen, on Jewish committees of one 
sort or another. In Cleveland, this 
seems unavoidable, inescapable. 

As it happened, too, several of the 
married couples were “mixed," that 
is, one partner horn Jewish and the 
other a convert. In fact, two young 
guests learned that very evening that 
their offer on a house had been 
accepted - whereupon they 
announced their intention to marry. 
The man, a gentile, swore he would 


not convert: the wmiraii '-ml it" 
thing. Uul all their fneiiib l.mi'lu'.l 
knowingly and insMeJ ch.it tin*- dr 
termination would quick I \ give w.i\ 
to cooler counsels, am I lie w«»ul»l 
convert “like a good Jewish buy. 

Almost everyone tlieie - and not 
only the “mixed" collides" had 
been closely following the "Whins a 
Jew” controversy in Israel. I hey 
were relieved that the f>iihodn\ 
inspired amendment had been hull d 
in the Knesset. Bui they weir all 
both mnrtirieil ami outraged that the 
bill had done as well as it had. 1 1 ail n 
passed, they said, then altitude tu 
wards Israel would have been me* 
parably embittered. The m«- 
troversy itself made them feel alien- 
ated and estranged I rum the Jewish 
state. 

As lawyers, they midcistoud lull 
well that the proposed amendment 
would affect, in practice, only a 
handful of people: immigrants to 
Israel who were converts and had 
converted in non-Orthodox synago- 
gues. But they rejected any such 
narrow reasoning. For them, pas- 
sage of the amendment would have 
meant that Israel was seeking some- 
how to disqualify (hem, their 
friends, and millions of American 
Jews like themselves. 

THE MAIN TOPIC of conversation 
among this thoroughly enlightened, 
liberal, cultured, assimilated crowd, 
however, was not ru tultinic n ( ul ism in 
Israel, but anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica. Nor was this provoked particu- 
larly by the Israeli guest. The higher 
reaches of the legnl profession in 
Cleveland, il seems, art' Mill, suf- 
fused with anti- Jewish discrimina- 
tion. While there arc several excel- 
lent, thriving, middle-sized law fii ms 
in the city that arc either solidly 
Jewish or mixed, some of the larger 
companies maintain an unspoken 
but nevertheless palpable and im- 
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l"irs ol the nil imluMry, for instance. , 
hi MMiitu cxetinivi* positions in mam [ 
li Jinks. A prominent Jewish I 
iMiMik-ssiniin noted that while som I 
hanks will invite Jews to join ibeir 1 
hoards, they will still discreetiyprii- 
(ice discrimination in their hhin; 
policy. The Jewish board m 
hcrsl lips then serve as.a useful sIM 
against any charges of anti- 
Semitism. 

And this in u city where, one toU 
night in January, the local officeof 
Israel Bonds held a dinner in honour 
(>r a prominent gentile banker aid 
sold 3m. -worth of bonds. Tu 
pm chasers included most of the ci- 
ty's major hanks, who obviously k : 
guided this partnership with the fo- 
al Jewish business and prafesswal 
community as a worthwhile inifti- 
incut. 

Some heavy industries continued 
avoid having Jews in executive por- 
tions, according to many CkveiaD- 
ders. This is nut to say that tin 
situation has nol improved radical^ 
since the '40s rind '50s. when it™ ■; 
Irani even for n Jewish accnunianM 
architect to find a job. Now, saylhe 


actively favours prayer in puN* 
schools), is uniformly hostile lout 
( 'hrisliani/ing iwpinitions of tut 
Kenganile right. 

Tlu- American Jewish Congi« 

(AJf), in ils impressively 
analysis of Jewish voting m inepto • 

idential cledion. cited cliurc^« 
as one of the two key coticena'JJ® ; 
produced a 70-30 mnjontyfor^ 
dale iniiong Jewish volets. J , 
analysis defined the otlief 

motivation as concern for socbif : 

ticc issues. m 

I'oxiiuiii wns one of tne > » , 
Jewish orfiiinizalionnl 
predicted a much stronger w . 
for the Republicans in m- . 

“\ thought the Jews woid ^ . 
the basis of two fears: fcjjg j; 
chiirch-.slalc. 1 thought u ^ •> 
would be swayed by , 

Jews in outlying areas by 1 
It simply didn’t happen that^f _ 

ACCORDING TO 

there was indeed conccrnovo^ j 

Jackson and his posslbiefu^ ^ , 


ence on the Dcniocrauc ; / ^ . 

this WHsappnruntlysee"® 8 " |hJ|) , , 
or less 1 !. 

breakdown of lh e s ^fipdfil 0 'r 
church nnd sta,e 1 

Reagan's public (' 

support For such polic es ^ , 
urgnnized prayer in P ^ ‘ 
Most Jewish ,/ 

on the church-suitc.^ftr ; . 

plain the otherwise me«P n , M ^ 

nomenon of the i 

lions, -‘Irving like , 

like Puerto Ricans. 
nn issue between the F ^,110 j. 
than the effect, del {“^n'sF 1 i 
Democrats, of 

PLO lenninss), HStthad _ g() , ^ ,, 

been perceived, in , of 41 

Reagan culled 40 per « > , 


Clevelanders, the areas of discri- 
mination have been reduced to 
pockets. But these prickets are prov- 
ing deeply entrenched. 

The Jews’ reactions vary. For 
years, some of them battered nt the 
doors of the posh Union Club - nnd 
eventually they succeeded in gaining 
admission. Must Jews in' the 
“country-club set," however, prefer 
to piny golf with their own kind in 
their own clubs (there are four in 
Cleveland), and some say they quite 
appreciate that the goyim prefer to 
ploy with their own kind. 

Sometimes the resentment runs 
much deeper. One prominent Jew- 
ish industrialist and philanthropist 
explained why he was fighting within 
the Jewish community for the pre- 
servation, at a high annual cost, of 
the Cleveland Jewish Hospital, even 
though most of its patients nowadays 
are inner city blacks. 

“Reagan is cutting back federal 
health programmes,” he said. “The 
number of hospital beds, and even- 
tually the number of hospitals, will 
inevitably shrink. It may become 
hard for medical students to find 
internships and residencies - and 
that's when yoiing Jewish doctors 
will come lip against discrimination. 
If wc keep our hospital, they'll al- 
ways have where to work..." 

SAM MILLER lets the resentment 
pour out of him. “I hate them," he 
says. “And they hate us. Any honest 
goy will tell you that they hate 
us. "Don't they?" he asks, turning 
to his beautiful, stately wife. “Don’t 
they, Marin? Ask .her, she'll tell 
you." 

Sam and Maria were married after 
Sam had divorced his first wife, 
Ruth, a daughter of the late leader of 
Cleveland Jewry, Leonard Rainer. 
Maria converted to Judaism. He is 
still' involved in the Rainers’ huge 
real-estate empire, Forest City En- 


Jewish vote. How then to explain 
that, in the words of the AJC report, 
“The Jewish voter, unlike other vo- 
ters. was not voting his or her pock- 
etbook....they defied their econo- 
mic self-interest." 

The repurt described the vole for 
Mondale as n vote "for the candidate 
who advocated a more socially chal- 
lenging approach to our nation's 
social and economic problems" and 
attributed it, in part, to religious 
teachings which command help for 
the less fortunate. 

One weakness in this analysis is 
lhat the sector which purportedly 
pays the greatest heed to "religious 
teachings,” the Orthodox, voted 
overwhelmingly for Reagan. In- 
deed, the 10 per cent Orthodox, plus 
the 10 per cent pre-mass- 
immigraiion Jewish “aristocracy," 
have been identified throughout re- 
cent elections as a solid bedrock of 
Republican support within the Jew- 
ish community. 

£ TRENCHANT rebuttal of the 
they defied their economic in- 
l * les ' s was advanced by the 
AJC's former president Arthur 
Hertzberg, in the NcwYork Review 
on January 31, where he also down- 
plays the church-state factor. 

!*J Relieve that the weight of the 
evidence suggests that the church- 
taste issue was only marginally im- 
portant in this election. The Jewish 
ote was determined by other, deep- 
er tendencies.... The fundamental 
explanation is not.... that the Jews 
■re unaware of their own in- 
These Jewish voters 
understood very well what they were 
h-2®’ The y were reflecting the in- 
nteu political experience of their 
grandparents. What these Jews 
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lerpriscs. Some sny he is the richest 
Jew in Clevui-.iihl (Miller: "I’m not 
wry rich; I’m not even moderately 
rich. 1 ') All say he is the most colour- 
ful, and surely the most remarkable. 

"The trouble with our Yiddcn,’’ 
he says, "is that they're hypnotized 
by tire goyim. They try to become 
like them, but it’s hopeless. I could 



Sam Miller: a haunted face. 


join any club of theirs, hut ich hob 
zey in drerd (roughly, they cun go 
bury themselves). 

Here he explains, "Until the age 
of six I couldn’t speak a word of 
English. I was a slum kid. I grew up 
speaking Yiddish. 

"You know," he goes oil, a sad 
smile on his strange, haunted face, 
"sometimes 1 think only a violent 
pogrom can save Jewishness in the 
United States." 

"Don't take any notice," Maria 
Miller advises the visitor. But il is 
impossible not to take notice, the 

knew, after the many centuries in 
which Jews have lived as minorities, 
was that when the muzhiks became 
poorer and hungrier in Russia, they 
could all the more easily be incited to 
pogroms.... Self-interest worked 
together with the ethics of compas- 
sion of the biblical, and rabbinic 
traditions.... 

"Jews have decided to stay with 
the Democrats in order, at the very 
least, to make sure that the alliance 
among ethnic groups that the parly 
represents should continue to stand 
for an increasing measure of fairness 
in American life.... If this alliance 
breaks apart, and the poor have no 
hope of sharing in political power, an 
anger might be unleashed in Amer- 
ica that would be truly explosive." 

Hertzberg builds his theory on 
statistical evidence. The AJC 
election-day survey found that 61 
per cent of Jews felt the Democratic 
Party “cares most about Jews” (11 
per cent - Republicans, 28 per cent 
"not sure"). 

Earlier AJC studies had deter- 
mined that Jews perceived the blacks 
as the most hostile of ail groups in 
America, and as unfriendly to Israel. 
Nevertheless, fully 58 per cent of (he 
Jews now polled by the AJC be- 
lieved it was up to the Jews “to reach 
out to the black community." 

In his running battle with the neo- 
conservatives, Hertzberg cites furth- 
er evidence to show that American 
Jews, while quite aware of Third 
World bias and Soviet hostility, 
nevertheless do nut favour policies 
of international confrontation - just 
as they do not favour confrontation 
with the hlncks at home. 

His minimizing of the evidence 
regarding church-state concern, 
however, seems cavalier. Some 44 
per cent of Jewish voters told the 


man is riveting. Reputedly a Har- 
vard graduate, clearly close to sever- 
al Israeli leaders, dropping dark 
hints of missions accomplished for 
Isrucl in far-off und dangerous 
places, loved and admired in the 
Cleveland community despite his 
eccentricities, a philanthropist of 
major proportions, Miller seems to 
articulate what others scarcely admit 
to thinking. 

For instance, despite his loud 
assertion of mutual hatred, he is on 
the boards of some 20 prestigious 
gentile institutions, from universities 
to hospitals to museums. Why? 

“Because we Jews have to pay 
tribute to the king. We’ve always 
had to, and we still have to. But I’ve 
always felt different from the goy. 
Divided from him - and superior to 
him. 

"If it weren’t for Israel." he con- 
tinues, "I wouldn’t have a spine. 
Because Israel's there, I can say to 
all of them. 'Ich hob aich alio in 
drerd. ' 

“But Israel is losing influence. 
There arc the beginnings of slippage. 
Now. there arc Jews all over the 
country who can cull up senators, 
call up Washington, and make them- 
selves hoard. But for how long? 
What's the matter with you people 
and your b 'kukter economy? 

Tile next night I met (lie Millers nt 
a community dinner. He was on the 
duis, and she sat at one of the tables, 
resplendent in furs and diamonds, 
not touching her food, while 
everyone around her tucked in 
heartily "Why don't you eat?" Sum 
Clinic and asked. “Maybe it's not 
kosher," Maria whispered. ‘‘Of 
course il is," lie boomed, pointing 
nut the Orthodox individuals in the 
hall who were eating. 

So she meekly ate, leaving I lie- 
visitor from Israel In ponder the 
mysteries of that profound and inde- 
finable quality. ‘Jewish identity.' u 


“have a foothold in Jerusalem! 

-rin^.enjoVi^ second home ond «i second income 


AJC pollsters that they hud heen 
strongly influenced in their vote by 
Reagan’s stand on this issue, llerlz- 
berg writes they were "not dis- 
covering new threats”; bur the fact 
remains that this was not a high- 
profile issue in previous recent elec- 
tions. 
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ViSIT OUR MODI l. APART Mf N I J 


TO END back in Cleveland, it may 
be pertinent to mention here a re- 
cent session of the Board of Trustees 
of the Jewish Federation which this 
reporter attended. The proceedings 
began, as is the custom, with a dvar 
Torn given this lime by a youngster 
from an outlying suburb. He made 
brief reference 1 to the weekly por- 
tion, then launched into a pained 
account of Christmas celebrations at 
his highschool, urging the Jewish 
leadership to take action against this 
violation of the church-state divide. 

He was warmly applauded, and 
there were resolute expressions of 
support and determination to act. 

The board then went on to 
approve Federation funding for a 
new Solomon Schechtcr (Conserva- 
tive) day'school. The school’s ap- 
plication had been carefully ex- 
amined by a series of subcommit- 
i tees, both budgetary and education- 
al, and the board's approval was the 
culmination of this process. It was 
accompanied by an outpouring of 
i praise and congratulations for the 
I school, for the sub-commit tees, for 
, the Board , and for the entire Federa- 
> tion. 

I No-one among the 50 communal 
i leaders present seemed to see any 
connection, which to a non- 
: American seemed so starkly ob- 

, vious, between the' high-school sLu- 
i dent's crie dc coeur and the subject 
: of the board's deliberations. O 
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(Above left) Stalin, Lenin and Kart Uebknecht preside over a Jewish Workers Club erouo aartrait l<m /p; a ho p d 

S PP ■ 1932, (Right) Pro- Russian campaigners at a costume party during World War II. 

APARTHEID AS A JEWISH PROBLEM 


Historically, Jews have been disproportionate- 
ly prominent in radical opposition movements 
in South Africa. Why was this so, and is it still 
true today? What has been the fate of Jewish 
radicalism in the Republic? ROY ISACOWITZ 
and DAVID RICHARDSON address these ques- 
tions following the dramatic release from pris- 
on of Communist act ivist Denis Goldberg. 

; ^ fes^ ror ^^ lo '™ d - 

: mem. He made a point of drawing Sc “ ,he ; 

•• i?i ex P res&ed 11,5 pinion that . berg mu} Eli IWeinbera Kecibip 
• a(l Jews are communists, because synonymous with radical ortrthsiJnn 
, commun,sm is the highest form of : 

. Sfife* ? eBa,i "8 his »«*<*« scores, if not ® S 
«rt(h stones qf recent interrogations Jewish prominence was nm !n«t »» n 

• • •“#,«* pxhy Afrikaans com- it r 0 pressure the ormnued uS, 

e rship of tbc Jewish comrminlty.Thij 
'friaiil'So W/Siu ot.ifH.ik?", 8 “ leadership, invariably reaeied with 

. ’Ssgssaaito. sr> 

■ -g^WRatw: spa^ssfi 1 



Progressives, vote for the United 
Party and hope the Nationalists stay 
in power" is n well-known joke . 

IS THERE, as General van den 
■Bergh seemed to assume, something 
in the Jewish character that leads the 
Jews leftwards? Or is there some- 
thing specific aboul the Jewish ex- 
perience in South Africa that has put 
some members of the community in 
the forefront of the challenge to 
white Afrikaner rule? 

"There, was never any doubt in my 
mind that the reason that I wa$ 
involved in the resistance was that I 
was Jewish.” says Dr. Michael 
Wade, senior lecturer in the African 
Studies and English departments at 
the Hebrew University. Wade left 
South Africa in 1964; one day before 
security police came to arrest him for 
involvement in the African Resist- 
ance Movement (ARM). 

“Fof.all the Jews involved, and a 
very high proportion, aF the whites 
.involved were Jewish, their Jewish-, 
■pess was a central consideration, 
- whether they admitted this tofhem- 
pelves or not, and whether they ex- 
pressed their consciousness of being 
Jewish positively or negatively." he 
said. ■.. . 

. Denis . Goldberg has only now 
.“been confronted With the 1 issue. A 
second-generation : Communist, he 
; says that Jt never occurred to him 
that a disproportionate number of 
Jews were involved in radical left 
■' P?. l ' l,c *! .. w ® were ju?t lAimai, 
“•"Pi, he^fS of the Seven whites 
, (himself; Ooldrelch. Whips, Bern- : 
; ■*“]*• Pesfenstein, Heppte and Kan- 
tor}- arrested m connection with the; 
most celebrated case of the period.' 
• .t^ftiroom Jrlal. CoidhCrg came to 
'IsraeMipt month when he was re, 

; v«°™ pr ?J on «ft*f iervind 

, almost 22 years of a life sentence for 

i ^P, s P! rill S to overthrow the South' 

: AWtoftgovernmenei^fctce •• 
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underground South Africnn Party, 
Eli Weinberg, a native of Latvia, 
said that he had experienced racism 
m Eastern Europe and that members 
of his family had perished in the 
Holocaust. Hence his opposition to 
racism in South Africa. Another of 
■the four Jewish defendants, Hymie 
Barcel, told the court that he had 
grown up in an Orthodox family 

without any trace of racial bias. 

.THE SOUTH African Jewish com- 
munity has its roots in Eastern 
Europe, primarily in Lithuania; the 
bulk of the Jewish immigrants arrive 
ing in Cape Town harbour in the 
early part of the century wete mem- 
bers of the working class and the petit 
bourgeosie. As with the other waves 
of Jewish migration at the time 1 , 

■some brought with them the 
Bnndist-socialist and Zionist ideolo- 
gies of the old country. 

Beginning in the late Twenties, 
the focal point of Jewish left-wing 

activity become the Jewish. Workers 
Uub, an intense and boisterous 
meeting-place on. Von Brandis 
Street, in the centre of Johannes 
ourg. Here, unemployed new hit; 
migrants mingled with clerks, death-' 
.er 'Workers and Small traders, heat- 
edly, debating. in Yiddish, thh ideal' 
state of the world; Not only Jews- 
frequented the' club; (he prominent 
left-wing: chrpniclcr' Eddie Roux 
, fondly raohlled it as a meeting-piacti 
wllo thOUght (ike them, in- 

Other Jews were prominent in the 

trade limon movement. Sol|y Sachs 

■ organized the garment workers 
then mainly yoring, white Afrikaans 
women., Izzy Diaihcfnd, One of th'< 
most, coioprftii and influentialchar. * 
S, re i “j.? 8 Ptfiptl, was. arreS|ed. 

■ aP8r leadrdg the .unemployed bn a 1 
S^rSH.ceh.rrll^hannesf;: 
" U| S' Challenged once by a heddef.'- 

' •S,*® whether he •tfoiiiif allow hip ' 
, Ms or to, ntarry a kaffir, using the i’ 

. ‘ertD.,fi)f s blackf op 


amond replied, "Yes. ifl had it in for 
the kaffir. " Benny Weinbrin was one 
pf the first whites to get involved in 
the nascent black trade unions. 

Many, though by no means all, the 
members of the Jewish Workers 
Club and the Jewish trade unionists 
wore members of the Communist, 
Party, established in 1921. By the 
mid-Thirties, after an intense and 
divisive internal debate, the parly 
had opened its ranks to blacks and . 
the race issue had become central. . 

"WE TOOK pleasure In shocking 
our traditionalist parents." recalls 
Hilda Hope, a Jerusalem resident 
\vho was once a member of the club. 

The members were actively anti- 
Zionist and enjoyed demolishing the 
arguments of the Zionists at debates 
between (he two groups. 

The rise of Hitler in the 193(Js was 

mirrored by the growth of an jndige-.; : i 
nous fascism in South Africa. While 
the Greyshirts comprised fiiainly 
those of German extraction who 
thimicked the antics of their coun- 
trymen, the Blackshirts and later the 
Ossewabrandwag (Ox Wagon Com- . 
mando) were the products of Afr>- ; 
kaiier hatred ofBritjsh colonialism. 

■ fa the mid-1930s memories of the ■ 
British Boer War concentration 
camps were still vivid in Afrikaner 
minds, Anj! 1 enemy of the British wa$ 

a friend of the BoeiC : 

. Communists, members 1 of tne 
Jewish Workers Club and Zionist 
Socialists shelved their differences to 
fight the often violent antj-Semitism 
that erupted on the Reef and the 
other* industrial areas of what wbs ; 
then the Union of South Africa. The 
steps of the johannesburg City Hall 

were thd scene of regular and bloody 

clashes, Similar incidents occurred 
around the country. : 

Ben Hope, Hilda’s husband, re* , : 

membere how Jews - “iridudihg^he 

, Zionists" Were' called in rrod . 

; Johannesburg to break up a meeting 
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of the Greyshirts outside Pretoria. 
“The Jews came early and we took 
the front seats, and as soon as they 
began to speak we took over the 
stage. The police were called in and 
went for the Jews. We were badly 
beaten up.” 

When war broke out, many Jewish 
boys joined up to fight, and war aid 
for Russia became a popular concern 
for those on the left. Soldiers who 
volunteered to fight "up north," 
easily identifiable by their red 
shoulder-flashes, were often set 
upon by fascist thugs, and pro-Nazi 

r iathies did not disappear with 
internment of the OB lead- 
ership. 

The Springbok Legion, an ex- 
serviceman's organization estab- 
lished towards the end of the war, 
was viciously attacked by the OB, 
partly because of the prominence of 
Jews among its founders. 

For many of the formerly anti- 
Zionist communists, the fight 
against fascism led to a closer in- 
volvement with the mainstream of 
the Jewish community. Others 
fought the fight, but afterwards re- 
mained ideologically faithful, and 
even doctrinaire. All would be 
tested within a few short years, when 
the local representatives of the fasc- 
ism they had opposed came to pow- 
er. 

THE ELECTION of the Afrikaner 
Nationalist Party in 1948 was un- 
doubtedly the major watershed in 
modern South African history. 
Given the Nazi past of so many of the 
Afrikaner leaders now in power, 
fear rippled through the Jewish com- 
munity. 

The Afrikaners did not have a 
monopoly on South African anti- 


Semitism. General Smuts’ speedy 
recognition of the new State of Israel 
was considered by many as being 
"unnecessarily hasty," and was 
thought to have cost him a lot of 
English-speaking votes in the elec- 
tion which saw the “Nats" rise to 
power. The Nationalists, for their 
part, attempted to tap anti-Semitism 
among the English-speaking popula- 
tion - and win their votes - by 
fioating the idea of an English- 
language anti-Semitic newspaper in 
Johannesburg. 

As the new Afrikaner establish- 
ment flexed its muscles, prominent 
Jews were among those who bore the 
brunt of the government’s burgeon- 
ing assault on its opponents. It was 
Jewish MPs who walked out of Par- 
liament and announced the disband- 



Jewlsh Workers Club members on one 
of their "ham sandwich" picnics. 1935. 
ing of the Communist Party follow- 
ing the passage of the Suppression of 
Communist Act in <1950. 


"All this had significant consequ- 
ences for the South African Jewish 
community," writes Dr. Gideon Shi- 
moni of the Hebrew University in his 
Jews and Zionism; the South African 
Experience (1910-1967). (OUP/ 
Cape Town, 1980), "because of the 
extraordinary salience of Jewish in- 
dividuals in the white opposition to 
the regime of apartheid . 

"Throughout this period Jewish 
names kept appearing in every facet 
of the struggle; amongst reformist 
liberals, in the radical communist 
opposition, in the courts, whether as 
defendants or counsel for the de- 
fence; in the lists of bannings and 
amongst those who fled the country 
to evade arrest." 

In December 1956, 156 whites, 
blacks, coloureds and Indians were 
charged with plotting to overthrow 
the government by violence. Of the 
23 white defendants in the so-called 
Treason Trial, more than half were 
Jewish. The lines were sharply 
drawn, as was dramatically man- 
ifested in the persons of the chief 
counsel - Israel Maisels for the de- 
fence, and Oswald Pi row, a disciple 
of British Fascist leader Oswald Mos- 
ley and lender of the anti-Semitic 
group Nttwe Orde, for the state. The 
trial dragged on for five years. Even- 
tually, all the accused were acquit- 
ted. 

Illustrative of the Afrikaner mood 
of the time was a letter to Die 
Transvaler, the main Afrikaans 
newspaper in the Transvanl, on 
September 11, 1956: 

"When photographs appear in 
newspapers of resistance proces- 
sionsj or of joint singing and dancing 
with the 'Africans,' or of the Black 
Sash's slander tableau, the Jewish 
facial type is in the majority. When a 


book is published on the ‘bad condi- 
tions' in South Africa, the writer is 
10- 1 a Jew. Under petitions protest- 
ing against the Boers’ policy there 
always appear numbers of Jewish 
names... Behind tables in the street 
collecting signatures against the 
Boers' policy a Jewish lady is usually 
enthroned... The patience of the 
Boer must one day become ex- 
hausted." 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago last 
week, black demonstrators gathered 
to protest against the pass laws out- 
side a police station in the black 
township of Sharpeville, near Johan- 
nesburg. The police opened fire, 
killing 69 demonstrators and wound- 
ing more than 10U. 

The Sharpeville massacre pola- 
rized and intensified both the 
opposition to apartheid and the gov- 
ernment’s repression. A state of 
emergency was declared and some 
2,000 government opponents of all 
races were detained. At the height of 
the Emergency, as it was known, a 
white farmer attempted to assassin- 
ate Prime Minister Hendrik Vcr- 
woerd, the acknowledged ideologic- 
al futher of apartheid. Whites fled 
the country - many Jews coming to 
Israel - and capital was withdrawn. 
South Africa had had its baptism of 
fire. 

. The shootings and (lie widespread 
arrests forced the radical opposition 
to rethink its position. State violence 
and repression, it was argued, had 
left no room for non-violent opposi- 
tion. The positions hardened when, 
in May 1961, Verwoerd took South 
Africa out of the British Common- 
wealth and declared a republic. 

Within h year of Sharpeville, 
several underground organizations 


had been established witii the aim of 
overthrowing white supremacy 
through selective violence The most 
notable were Umkhonto we Sizwe 
(the Spear of the Nation), the milit- 
ary arm of the already-banned ANC; 
Poqo ("pure’' or "nlone"), the milit- 
ary arm of the anti-white Pan Afri- 
canist Congress; and the African 
Resistance Movement (ARM), a 
predominantly white organization of 
professionals and students. 

For the next few years the country 
was convulsed by violence. Within a 
three-year period beginning on De- 
cember 16, 1961, there was a wave of 
over 200 acts of sabotage, most of 
them directed against communica- 
tions facilities, power lines or gov- 
ernment offices. The intention was 
to undermine public order, precipi- 
tate civil unrest and guerrilla war- 
fare, and thus bring about the col- 
lapse of the apartheid regime.' • 

The government responded by 
widening the s&pe of its security 
legislation and by welding the secur- 
ity police into a potent and feared 
institution. Some newspapers were 
banned; public gatherings for poli- 
tical purposes were curtailed; and 
detention without trial, initially for 
90 days, was introduced. Legislation 
was so draconic that the mere act of 
daubing political slogans became a 
capital offence. Ultimately, multi- 
racial political activity was outlawed, 
leading to the dissolution of the 
legitimate left-wing opposition 
Liberal Party in 1968. 

But by then the government had 
already contained the first spasm of 
violent opposition - at least for the 
next eight years. When violence was 
resumed in 1976, Jews would hardly 
feature. □ 

(The first of two articles.) 
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A prehistoric first 

Once again the Judean Desert, with its dry climate, has yielded a treasure of astonishing 
finds, mute but eloquent evidence of how Stone Age Man employed art in the service 
Ti ETu The Post s Art Edltor ME,R R0NNE N reports on the neolithic finds from a cave 
in Nahal Hemar, which went on view this week at the Israel Museum. 

neoli?Mc E finds*fmm R V d ' c “ ra,e<i human skulls, ilan,butprobablya , 'storchousc. < 'll neolithic skulls found in the cave 

went on disulav for J < ™ r sc » 1 PI“red heads, textiles, jewelry is believed that most of the finds were coated with asphalt (a sub- 

tile Israel Museum this Ji.,1 ’HE !!!!?, "°°d'".»"d bone tools are the were cult objects hidden by a group stance from which the chy river bed 
thevean be seen for oldest organic finds ever made here of Stone Age people who did not five derives its Hebrew name). Asphalt 

before thev ate retnrnodio^k a "d many or the examples are ani- permanently in the area. They may was also used as a coating for unfired 

r ' que anywhere. They lay al the hot- have come to the wadi for the asphalt elayvessels. 

q 000 years Thev SOn | e 5trota al f ftr en< ^ °f a natural that wells up out of the ground where 

mixof wit marie and lira, 1 ! f aMy li rn '“? ne cov ' ln lhe southern Ju- the nahal debouches down into the FALLS OF rock from the fissures In 
w,t, magtc and technology, dean desen that was „o, . hnhi.,. Dead Sea. Some of the wide ,he roof of the cave havedSe 


mix of wit r . ' .....Clone cave in ine soutnern Ju- me nanai oeoouches down into the FALLS OF rock from the fissure) 

mix or Wri, magte and technology, dean desert that was not a habit.- Dead Sea. Some of the wide ,he roof of the cave havedS? 
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grated into layers of gravel, but the 
floor of the eight-metre long eave 
was also covered in fallen boulders 
The entrance to the cave is only 
about the size of a man and much of 
it is in complete darkness. That, 
together with the dry climate and 
protective gravel, resulted in the 
preservation of textiles and wooden 
tools and beads older than any 
known t«» archeologists. (All the dat- 
ings sire confirmed by Carbon- 14 
tests. ) 

Not that the esive was never subse- 
quently used. Evidence indicates 
that the finds were originally dis- 
turbed by hyenas (hat used the cave 
as a lair; and remains in higher strata 
showed that the cave had been in use 
in the C.maanitc-Israelite periods 
and in the Second Temple period. It 
had also been used as a sheep pen. 

The cave is located directly south 
of Jerusalem and almost due east of 
Becrsheba. It was discovered Inte in 
1983 by David Alon and Id et-Turi, 
of the Department of Antiquities 
anil the Archeological Suivey. ft had 
been partly dug by money-hungry 
Beduin during the mass search for 
scrolls during the ’60s. hut (hey 
failed to find the hoard and gave up 
their senrch after digging only near 
the entrance to the cave. 

After Alon and et-Turi made their 
’find, excavations were begun ami 
.-resumed the following summer 
'prider Alon and Prof. Ofer Bar- 
YJosef, on behalf of the Israel Dc- 
, v PBrtment of Antiquities and 
Museums, who made the collection 
available to the Israel Museum. 

This is the first time that a 
neolithic trove of this magnitude has 
been discovered. Nothing similar to 
the carved figurines of human heads 
has been found anywhere. The tex- 
tiles offer new insights into how man 
began to weave both baskets and 
cloth. The finds include: 

□ Wooden ohjects including those 
resembling bone spnlulas, arrow- 
heads, digging sticks and something 
shaped like n fishhook, 

□ Bone objects including spatulas, 
pointed tools with a perforation near 
the end and a buckle (7) in the shape 
of a figure “8.” 

□ Flint tools including blades, knives 
and arrowheads. 

□ A wooden-handled sickle with 
three flint blades secured by resin, 
put together on the same principle as 
a modem double-blade razor. 

□ Ojnaments and jewelry including 
wooden, clay and green stone beads; 
and cowrie shells brought from the 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean. 

□ Four bone depictions of the human 
head, three with asphalt coating and 
all painted, 

□ Figure of a rodent carved from a 
piece of limestone. 

□ Human skulls decorated with 
asphalt. 

□ A painted clay human statue. 

□ A painted stone mask and frag- 
ments of another. 

□ Hundreds of pieces of cordage, 

ranging from very fine strings to 
ropes. . 

□ Samples of different techniques o> 
fabric construction, including 8 
knotted “bag" and scores of addi- 
tional knotted squares; and a nearly 
complete, rectangular ‘'napkin, 1 » ls 
edges secured with a buttonhole 
stitch, possibly of cultic significance- 
But research on the finds is far from 
complete. 

TTie treasure of Nahal Hemar 
exhibited under specially protective 
lighL and temperature conditions- 
Dr. Tamar Noy. curator of P re ’ 
history at the Museum, Is in charge 
of the restoration nnd the display- 
Which .was made possible through 
Jhe generosity of Baroness Gaby 
Bentlnck, of France, and Mrs- 
Ruhahia Levy and Jose Fichmanii. 
of Switzerland. . ■ ' ■’ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ADVENTUKES IN JAZZ - Wilh well-known 
imulcidns. (Pjreod, today ui 1.30 p.m„ 
Wednesday at 9J0p m. ) 

THE BEST OF SIIALOM AI .EIC HKM-Si.ir- 
jd bv ihc famous Yiddish whier, performed in 
English. (Hilton, lonighl al g .3U p.m.. King 
David, lomorrow pi Q. JU p in. I 

COMPOSER FROM A SLIGHTLY DIFFE- 
RENT ANGLE - PianiM Liz Mngnes plays 
Italic Vilensky. (Zionisi Confederation 
I louse. Ycniin Moshc, tomorrow al S.JUp.m.1 

JAZZ IN THE CELLAR - Al the Amerienn 
Cnlnny Hold. Liz Magnes plays jazz pi o no. 
(Tuesday at 8.JH p.m,); Nostalgia with the 
Freddie Wcisgol Trio. (Thursday nt 9 p.m. ) 

MEIR ARIEL - Solo. (Tzavta. tomorrow at 9 


DUOS AND QUARTETS - Folk music wilh 
The DudiiimnndTheParvariin. (Old Jaffa, El 
Ftnnun, tonight ot IH.JH p.m.) 

GIDf GOV - With biofih group. (Tzavin, 
tonight at 9.3U p in , midnight) 


TIIE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - Satire n 
humour with Dudu Topuz. (Nahm.mi, iwm 
row at 9 p.m.; Beit i k-hayol, Monday nt >l p.n 


.- ‘V ’. / - • . ’ ' 


/: 




Pamela Sharni appears In a solo dance redial, to be performed nt lhe Haifa Museum tomorrow night at 8. JO p.m. 


MUSICAL ME1.AVE MALKA - With new 
Piupon Yeshlvo Band. (Ml. Zion Centre, 
tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


BLACK VELVET - Irish music on uuthcntic 
Instruments. (Old Jaffa. Htnhnlah, tomorrow 
H 10.30 p.m.) 


HANOCH ROSENNE - Pantomime perform- 
ance. (Klrvat Haim, Beit Nnglcr. tonight nt 
10.15 p.m.) 


All programme* start at R.J0 p.m. unless other- 
wise stated. 

Jerusalem 

PIANO R&CITAL - Andrea Katz plays Beet- 
hoven. Chopin. (Tzavta, tomorrow at 11.11 


APPLES OP GOLD- Colour d.^unrenlnryljliil 

P- m ^ tomorrow) 


COALITION CACKLE - Satire with Mcni Yahutom Hotel, Monday at V p.m.) 


Thursday ut -l.3np.ni ) 

Tel Aviv and area 

TI1F. PIANO QUARTET - Yair Mess. Cud 


GUITAR RECITAL - Yehuda Sehrcyer nl.iys 
Dnwlitnd. Huch. Villu-Lnhm and ntncrv 
(Museum, tomorrow ui 6.30 p.m.) 


Zion, tomorrow) 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - 
Conductor Myung Whun Chung: soloist James 
Galway, flute. Works by Dvorak, Corigllano. 
(Blnycnel Hu'uma, Monday) 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Con- 
ductor Ui\ Schneider. Verdi: L:i Tnwiala. 
(Kiryut I In ini. Ik-il Nnglcr. loimirrow; Haifa 
Auditorium. Sunday, Mnnduy) 

CHURCH CONCERT - F.li Freud, organ. 
Jutland GlOek. soprano. Works hy Budt. Hand- 
el. Semlutll. (Stella Mur is Chureli. Tuesday nt 


TWO-PART CONCERT - Soprano nml piuno: 
flute und niuno. (Kumut ] liidiurnn. Yimil, 
tonight ut 111 p.m.) 


Works bo Bach Resplahi, Paganini and PIANO RECITAL — Fci-Ping I Imi (Chim 
ore In Hebrew unleu otherwise GHETTO - Malta Municipal ProdncUon. Ab- Mworl (j cruu lem Theatre, Tuesday) W.iAs hy Beethoven Schubert, Chopin. Dchi 


Jerusalem 

ALUIY 80NS EXCEPT NAOMI or SHORES 
OF SWITZERLAND - Belt Ulssln proiluc- 
wtL A satire on Israeli society. (Gerard Bchnr, 
tomorrow it 9 p.m.) 

8&LLS in JERUSALEM - A play on Hie 
Nooknu of a poet who come on allya in 19 19. 

(KJuo.Tueniaynt8.30p.nl.) 


THE SOURCE TO SORROW - El- 
Theaire production about love and 
rmi l En 8l is h translation available). 
ici-l tikawati, Salah-e-Dln/Nablus tonight, 
Su *liyat7p.m.) 

J* ROTTEN HOUR OF 6 - TfcivtB produc- 
' n veree ' tomorrow at 

- By Sbai Agnon. Khan Theatre 
uipmVk ' A combination of variegated Jeru- 
(Khan, tomorrow, Wednes- 

«y. Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 

By James Duff. Hablmoh 
JJucdon A U.S. so id lor readjusting to We 
Sur«fii a> ^ , , V,elnam - Tuicalre, 

Tfl Aylv area 

produclton. T»o 
d 1 p.m.) (Neyc Zedok, tomorrow 

- A romri, 

^ < ^l.lomormwrt!L C ?5S i Praduc,i °n- 
P-nj.) ""“’‘Tow through Thursday at 8.30 


(Hablmah, Rovlna, tomorrow at H.30 p.m.) JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 

„ 1U , ... . Conductor Gary Bertinl. Opera excerpts hy BACH AND HANDEL- Miehuel Mcltzcr, flute 

HAPPY DATS -By Samuel Beckett. A Camcri Mozart. Rossini, Verdi and others. (Binycnci and Baroque recorder; MIri Zinner, hurp- 

productinn. (Tzavta, tomorrow, Wednesday. Ha’uma, Wednesday) sichord. (Museum. Tuesday) 


THE INTELLECTUAL. THE WHORE AND AUII PtDCM 

THE CLOWN - Mini musical. I lasimtuh pro- f"U H UhlLUntlR 
duclion- (Old Jaffa, ILisImluh. tonight at ID 
p.m.) 

INTIMACY - By Satire, Haslmt.il) production. Jerusalem _ 

Two women friends nnd their complicated 

relations with men. (OKI Jaffn, Hnsimmh. the CAESAR’S NIGHTMARE - Puppc 
tomorrow ut 8.45 p.m.) tlwwtre. (Purged, Monday ut 1 1 u.m.) 

LA VINO'S SONG - Smite ubout an African DREAM - Puppets und shaJows. (Trni 


THE CAESAR’S NIGHTMARE - Puppet Tel Aviv area 


TJiursduy: Kfur Sobu, Auditorium. Monday) 

WALKING TOURS 

Jerusalem 

Sunday and Tuesday nl 9.30 n.m. - Jewish 


THE LIFE OF HANNA SZENES - Bawd on 
her songs and diaries. (ZOA House, Sunday at 
9 p.m.) 


EZRA DAGAN - Panlumime plus. (GW Jaffa, sites, Cardo, Western Wall cacuvut, 

Hasimtuh. tomorrow hi 1 1 u.m. ) _ 

Sunday at 2 p.m. - The Jewish Oum 
SNOW WHITE- (Old Juffu, Hum mtuh.loinxr- ,Zion, 

rowal 1130 p.m.) Monday at 9.30 a.m. - lhe Cur 


TEIBELE AND HER DEMON - By Bashevis 

Singer. Habimnh production. (Habimah. Mcs- THE JUDGEMENT WITH THE WIND - Pup- 
kin, tomorrow, Sunday at 8.30 p.m.) pet show about King Solomon. Ages 8-12 (in 


TIIE HARE AND TIIE TORTOISF. - Puppet Others 

theatre. I Trein Theatre. Sunday. Monday at 1 1 PETER AND THE WOLF - Wooden pun pets 

a.m., 4 p.m.) wilh Eric Smith. Forages 4-B( I Icrzliyu. Foster 


THE MARIONETTES FROM INDIA - Puppet 


••BOTCHA" - Haifa Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. A ycahiva student renounces religion 
Jestinriy. (Haifa Theatre, Monday , Tuesday at 
8.30 p.m.) 


THF. BAT-DOR DANCE THEATRE - New 
works. (Jerusalem Theatre. Wednesday al ft. 30 
p.m.) 


SNOW WHITE- Puppet theatre foriigcs3nml Haifa 


JEWS - A Haifa Municipal Theatre produc- obove. (Train Theatre, today at 1 1 u.m.) BREMEN DANCE TIIF-ATRK - From Ger- 

tion. (Wadi Salib, tomorrow al6 p.m.) SPACE JOURNP.V - Music and pantomime. m “ ny ' Tlicn,rc - lumnrrownl 8 ^ p ‘ m 

THE SOUL OF A JEW - Haifa Municipal (Jetusalem Theatre. Tuesday nl 4 p.m.) DANCE RECITAL - Pamcln Shami. (Ihiifa 

m . z wsMfras: ^ “sstr" ,b “ ,re - ,p,r - 

(HfllfiTheatre, Wednraday al 8.30 p.m.) god. Monday at J.30p.m.J Olhers 

WAiTOXr r.ODOT - Haifa Municipal WILD SWANS - Puppfll [hcelrc for age ft and TIIK ISRAK1. BALLET - New wort, by Bonn 

S^nJSaion Xabic nirf Srpi). atos. ITminThtalre. Inmorrowul II n.m., 4 Yaaimdsky. Marini Polipn. (Kiryal Gal. 

P-) Hclchd HbinrbuL Tuesday Bl K.Wp.m.) 

THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday al II a.m. - 
Archeology In lhe Jewish Quarter: Israelite 
Tower, Cardo, Burnt House (2 hours). 

Monday al 2 p.m. - Sites of special Christian 


Toum start Troni Citadel Courtyard next to 
Jaffa Gate and last 3-3 Vi hours (unleu otlier- 
.wlse slated). Tickets on tire spot. 

( Continued on page C) 


DANCE RECITAL - Pamcln Shumi. (Iluifa limes of performance, please contact box 


Mnlcrial for yublkaUnn must be at The Jeru- 
salem Tau offices ln JenuaJem (In writing) on 
' IheSunday morning of the week of publication. 
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2nd week 

* TERRENCE HILL 

* BL'D SPENCER 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 


OASIS Tel. 739592 

5lh week 

ONCE UPON A 
TIME IN 
AMERICA 



Tonight 10 
Sat. 8 

Weekdays 4. 8 
Sat . 6 and weekdays 4. 6 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


CHEN TeL 664848, 663070 RAMATGAN Tel.7WSM 

COUNTRY THE TERMINATOR 


CHEN 1 y/7 

Slh week 

COUNTRY 


English subtitles 
Sal. 7.30, 9.30 
Weekday* 5. 7.30. 9.30 


TAMUZ HAMEHUDASH 

5th and last week 
The new film by 
Claude Leiuch 

VIVA LA VIE 


4.6.45,9 


FRENCH CULTURAL 
CENTRE Tel. 668417 

Mon. 9.30 

HOTEL DU 
NORD 


Sat. and weekdays 4.30, 7.15,9.30 
Weekdays 11 a. m.: 
MAYA THE QUEEN BEE 


KEREN OR HAMEHUDASH 


nomination for lies! Actress lo 
JESSICA LANGE 
Tonight 10, 12.20; Snl. 7.20,9.40 


HOD 

7th week 

BEVERLY HILLS 
COP 


* CHARLOTTE RAMPLING 

* MICHEL PICOLI 

* JEAN-LOU1S TRINTlGJVAiNT 

Tonight 10, 12; Sat. 1 .30 • 


METROPOLIS 



Sat. and weekdays 7. IS, 9.30 


Pri. II a.m.2 
Sat. 1 1 a. m.; 
Weekdays It. 2. 4.45 


Sat. and weekdays 7.15, 9J0 


Weekdays 4.3Q.7. 1 3, 9.30 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Mofi., Wcd.Hiur. 1 JO, Til- 4. 15 

LE BALLON 
ROUGE 
CRIN BLANC 






Scene from Paxti Bisquert's T asio, which depicts peasant life in a Basque village. 


FILMS IN BRIEF 


ALLEGRO NON TROPPO - Stories set to 
nude by Debussy, Dvorak, Ravel, Sibelius, 
Simtasky and Vivaldi are brought to screen hi 
»wy attractive animation. Italian production. 


the relitlotuhip between him and Mozart after 


ANNIE HALL - Woody Allen's penohal film 
■bool tbc relationship between an Ill-matched 
mplo. Touching, humorous and totally con- 
d»dng with the usual stock of terrific verbal 
ini visual gags. - 


OH, BLOODY LIFE - Hungarian film about 


MARY POPPINS - Julie Andrews as the nanny 
with magical powers tings and dances her way 
through this musical fantasy for all the family. 

METROPOLIS - A newly-edited version of the 
1 926 German film, complete with loud, electro- 
nic music. About a world of manipulating the 
masses through the media. An exciting visual 
experience. 

1984 - Director Michael Radford's adaptation 


every scrap of logic, bunts with high-spirits, is 
totally dependent on the turns of good fortune 
and is aimed at the child in usail. Superb special 
effects at all levels but mediocre chatacieilut- 
tiow and dialogue - with exceptions. The 
robots steal the snow. 

TA8IO - The life story of one peasant in one 
Basque village, from boyhood 10 full maturity. 
An excellent portrayal of life reduced to its 
bare essentials, taking place entirely in the 
countryside, with exquisite shots of the charac- 


Jokn Behuhj and gang turn you on, probably so of George Orwell's novel, about a futuristic ft' C[ A with Robert Rcdford os a researcher 

wUihii movie. world where Big Brother is always watching- Hying desperately to survive In a nest of 

you. Excellent film, remaining true to the homicidal intrigue. 

BEVERLY HILLS COP - Comedy- thriller original novel. With Richard Burton and John 

«tWkM«ipl | y | ^hclc , diolcpl,y in ,l( | c Hurtln thclMdrole,. TIGinHOPF. - Clint E.Uwaod play, n police 

wnfivtnllcn.l cop from Detroit who oulwili oBiter. .bjndoncd bv W. «ifc. cmntovlni Ihe 


murder care. Reasonably entertaining. 


Awry good film, winner of the 

MEAKDANCB D - TTio street gangs of Los 
Anjctei are still popping, and locking, and 
g™bably on their way to another 

CARMEN “ Screen veraion of the opera by 
, • drotex Rttncesco Rost. Successful rendition , 
tot the original by Bbtl, wllh rich chnrac- 
m- Excellent qjmerawflrk oontribulca to an 
wr^nely enjoyable Qlm. 

• ■ " \ ***H*t* tl «d American rural 

;. about a farming family, warm-hearted 
'■ / ■^“walMtod, facing difficulties with 
" - r 2kT ! S ey, ^ ,WB ,OCO P°- Du ‘ ® f ‘« a hard 

T*. “ ,h ° 

1 or PASSION ^ Kor RuboII's niw 
I:. SL? 8 M<H ^ “ faahlon designer by day 
a hpattr; by- pight. A pseudo-. 
,’i , J^n escapade, filled with carofully- 
r copulating, ns well ns 

Jga RosselMike attempts to shock his audl- 

klnd Qf picture that invites 


PLACES IN THE HEART - Robert Benton's 
Iqlcst film, cxccUcnlly directed, is a rural itory 
about simple people tackling great, human 
problems in their own sensible way. Excellent 
acting, particularly by Sally Field In the lead 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA - The 
chronicle (almost 4 hours’ long) of 50 years in 
the lives or two Jewish gangsters in New York, 
from the Twenties through to. the Sixties. Too 
lengthy to be interesting all the way through . 


urbia. Intelligent entertainment. 

THE REVOLT OP JOB - timed on a Hue 
story, the film i9 set In Hungary in 1943. A 
young Christian boy, an orphan, is adopted by 
n middle-aged Jewish couple whoso children 
hnvo all died.' Excellent, touching portrayal of 
their relhtlonsblp^ as well as the time period. 

SOI’ J HE'S CHOICE - Pakula's 01m not only 
doesn't add ony new dimensions to William 
Slyrqn’J. novel. but olM diminishes its impact 
by putting terrifying conceptions that should be 
beyond anyone's imagination into dear picto- 
rial images.- • 

STAR WARS - A tale of Inter-galadlc civil war 
between the dark rulers of the new Empire and • 
the rebels of Ibe creative Force. A dazzling 
adventure story of the purest kind, it lacks 


TIGHTROPE - Clint Eastwood plays a police 
officer, abandoned by his wife, employing the 
services of the local ladles of the night. Investi- 
gating a scries of murders of prostitutes, he is 
forced to face his own wont self, and wc see his 
despair as he realizes the dark side of hla 
nature. Average film. 


fun. Along with an impressive array of stars. 
Including Sean Connery, Sir Ralph Richard- 
son. ShcUcy Duvall and Katharine Holmond, 
this romp through history features the typical 
Monty Python irreverence towards anything 


TRADING PLACES - The prince and Ibe 

S r theme Is back again, this lime in 
lelphla. When the gags ate good, they are 
very good, but too many silly plots in between- 


and now, 
the 
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In many diaspora communities where Jews reside, It Is 
often a problem to find kosher food. Now, there could 
arise a situation in which a country has an abundance of 
kosher meat, but no Jews. 

Saudi Arabia, which does not permit Jews to enter the 
country, has decided to purchase Israeli sausages from 
the Soglowek meat factory In Naharlya. A major market 
survey made by the Saudis showed the Soglowek 
products as suiting Moslem dietary laws best. The deal Is 
being handled through a European middleman and Is 
waiting for final approval by a senior Moslem religious 
figure before the deaj is completed. Presumably,, the 
mustard Is not Included. 

There are plenty more news Items to whet ones appetite 
In the pages of The Jerusalem Post International Edition. 
Why not send a gift subscription to a relative or friend 


P.O.B. SI , JERUSALEM SI OOO 

Subscriptions can be handed Jn at > 

He'atid, 2 Rehov Hahavatzelst, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, 1 1 Carle bach 81., Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nordau, Haifa 
Please send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 


CITY 

COUNTRY...... 


STATBZIP/. 


My eheque for (see rates below) It enclosed. 

Please send a gift card to the recipient In my name. 


AIRMAN ’ ’ 6 Months 1 Year 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 26 Issues 82 Issues 

USJL.U.K., Europe ; US$26*. US$44.95* 

Other countries ... ' • USS3Q* U8$64.96* 

* Payment may be made in Israeli shekels plus 
15% vat.- 1 
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TZAMERET BAVLY 



Quality 4 and 5 room apartments, 
terraced and garden apartments 
and penthouses. 

A new, prestigious building, 
overlooking the sea, with 1 2 floors, 
lifts and underground parking. 
Located inthe heart ofa residential 
area with shopping centres, 
schools and community services. 
Tzameret Bavly, on the corner 
of Rehov Herzog, north of the new 
park — now at the planning stage. 
We would enjoy meeting you at the 
site on Saturday, 11 a.m.-l p.m. 
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The Ytong “Outer Wrapping” 

A sensational new construction method ensuring maximum 


A 4 # difference in temperature between 
conventional construction and an Ytong structure 
is usually the decisive factor in determining 
whether you switchon the heatingpr air- 
conditioning system. For example, in winter, 
when the temperature in a conventionally 
constructed house hits 16°, the Ytong house will 
be 20° In other words 4“ warmer. 


Conversely, in summer, when a conventionally 
buil t home registers 25°, an Ytong one will be 21° 
or4°cooler. 

The outer “wrapping” prevents moisture and 
consequent mildew, Bnd is fire resistant. 

Further advice from the Ytong Technical 
Department, Tel, 03-491S IS. 


Isracard and Diners Club credit cards accepted. 


Ytong- the Light, Insulating Building Blocks 



Dench Lcvl Eahkol, Klry*« Ono (near petrol atetlon). 
Tel. 03-366301 . {Clod ShabbRt) 
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Cover photo, showing renovation of 
porch to become a light-filled baby’s 
room, by Joe! Fishman. 

The Jerusalem Post Home and Garden supplement edited by Joanna 
Yefalel. Layout by Bernard Bernikcr. 


YOUR HOME GREENHOUSE 



e A do-it-y o ursel f green- 
house for gardening and 
landscaping enthusiasts 

e Strong and attractive 

DAN PAL 

PLASTICS INHUSTRY FOR BUU.DING 
frAGMtCULTURK- K1RUIJTZ DAN 


• Aluminium frame with 
unbreakable, translu- 
cent "Dnnpslon" plastic 
panels 

• Excellentlightdlfftisiot 

Kibbutz Dan, Tel. 067-4681 1 
Soles office. 12 Ha'arba St., 

Tel Aviv. 

Tel. 03-263287, 03 -261 070. 


NOFAR WILL MAKE YOUR 
GREEN” DREAMS COME TRUE 

in the factory, office, shop or homo.' 

Hydroponic Plants 

Watering once every 4-6 weeks. 

Saraa price as regular plants 




NOFAB Hydroponics Ltd. 
Qivataylm, Tel. ,03-727746. ■ 
HAFICUS, Kfar Shmaryahu 
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Arden Ptant Store: 

AttheHaargaz plant, Belt Dagon road (nearTzrtfln) 

Tel. 08-232098, 08-229660. Open Saturday, 10a.m.-2p.m- 
.+ Weekdays 8 a.m .-8 p.m. 

Mass Arden Jerusalem 

VP7W13 Rehov Shlomzlon Hamalka, Tel. 02-227603 

Arden Haifa B 

RehovShlomoBah-Yosef, Checkpost Junction. Tel. 04-728* 
open Saturday night. 

Arden Beerahebe 

60 Rahov TrumpeWof 




Special Pessah Offer 


While stocks last 


"Society" model 
“Shavil" chairs 
Table with double extension. 
Seats 12 people. 


MOST people probably take Mu* 
trees nml plants in their neiglilmur- 
hoods for granted. Hut it is amazing 
to look at photos and see how the 
vegetation around us has exploded 
in the past five or six ileeailes. 

The greening of Jerusalem, as well 
as of other Israeli tow ns ami eitics. 
did i\ot happen by itself. In the 
capital, for example, a definitive 
contribution was made by the Jeru- 
salem Horticultural Society, which 
was founded in November 1927. 
Under the leadership of its first pres- 
ident, Lady Annie Constance Plain- 
er, the society broke new ground - 
both literally anil figuratively - in 
encouraging the residents of the city 
to beautify their environs with seeds, 
bulbs and plants. The society both 
distributed these and provided in- 
formation on how to plant them. 

As with any gardening venture, 

K erhaps the most important item to 
ave is a guidebook. The society, 
soon after its establishment, com- 
missioned such a booklet and work- 
ed quickly to see that it was pro- 
duced and distributed. In March 
1928 the Garden Handbook was 
issued, a welcome addition to the 
Jerusalem reading lilt. 

In her introduction, Lady Plumer, 
wife of the high commissioner, noted 
that the booklet was a labour of love. 

“I am quite sure," she wrote, 
“that if the booklet really helps the 
dwellers in Palestine to improve and 
make beautiful their gardens, the 
writers will be amply repaid for all the 
time and trouble that they have 
expended on it." 

The handbook had 20 sections and 
covered a wide variety of topics. 
There were sections on soil, types of 
manure, garden pests and diseases. 
Specific types of flowers were dealt 




^ DsEid Geffen finds a 

was 'a welcome addition to Jerusalem reading.' 
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with separately... bulbs, roses, chry- 
santhemums and shrubs. 

E. Ha-Reuveni, the noted Jeru- 
salem botanist, was asked to write a 
special section on the wild bulbs and 
roots of Palestine, an area in which 
he was considered to be an expert. 
There were also chapters on veget- 
ables, seedlings and, last but not 
least, grasses. 


The lessons of the Garden Hand- 
book are, interestingly enough, still 
valuable today. 

Among the more relevant pieces 
of advice that were offered were the 
10 commandments of soil prepara- 
tion and plant protection. These 
were prepared by George Hertz, a 
“seedsman of Haifa," and read as 


follows: “The soil on which veget- 
ables nr Mowers are to be raised must 
be dug up several limes with the 
spade; feililizei must not be applied 
to the .soil at ibc time nf sowing tile 
seed , but at least two weeks before 
sowing; in general, the seed is t<> lie 
planted at a depth equal ui two or 
three times its diameter; small seeds 
and sensitive young plants musl he 
protected from the hot sunshine and 
also from the dry east winds and the 
western sea winds. During the 
growth of the plants the soil must be 
kept mellow by hoeing frequently. 

“Regular watering in summer 
time is necessary but only late in the 
afternoon or early in the morning, 
not in the heat of the midday; des- 
troy carefully all weeds, especially 
quick-grass; keep away all injurious 
insects and pests, such as ants, mice, 
etc; if diseases appear, ask im- 
mediately an expert gardener what 
to do. Only in their early stages can 
diseases be successfully combatted; 
use only the best seeds suitable for 
the country and the best garden 
tools." 

Two of the sections of the hand- 
book which continue to be applic- 
able today are those entitled “Calen- 
dar of Flowers Suited to Jerusalem" 
and “Colour Schemes." A Mr. Tam- 
ilian, writing about Jerusalem flow- 
ers, grouped them according to the 
months in which they begin to 
bloom. He specifies the name of the 
flower, the exact time it should be 
planted, how long it blooms, and 
what it grows from. It is as valuable a 
guide for today’s Jerusalem garden- 
er os it was for his predecessor over 
half a century ago. 

G. W. Heron authored the section 
on colour schemes. His words in the 
Twenties could well have been an 


inspiration for Teddy Kollek's muni- 
cipal gardeners whi i frequently hy to 
outdo Miem.se Ives with the floral col- 
our patterns they produce. 

Heron noted that “in the wild, 
there is no clash in colour because 
nature piovides a background of 
green nr of weathered rock against 
which wild Mowers of all shades and 
colours appear to blend ami do. 

“Therefore.” he continued, “to 
produce the best effects, one cannot 
do belter than follow nature, 
arrange the setting and concentrate 
on background.” Being practical, he 
stressed "the hiding of blank walls 
with trees, shrubs or creepers... und 
secluding flower gardens by suitable 
trellises from unsightly buildings nr 
dusty roads." 

Then Heron urged the following: 
“Let the foliage at the back of the 
border or on the trellis be of such 
depth of colour as will show up to 
advantage the flowers in front." 

A final section of the handbook 
dealt with lawn grasses, and advice is 
given based on experiments in coun- 
tries with weather and soil similnr to 
that of Jerusalem. 

The Jerusalem Horticultural Soci- 
ety, after publishing its handbook, 
felt that the public would best he 
introduced to its work through a 
flower show. On November 12, 1928 
at the Citadel, the society sponsored 
a chrysanthemum show. 

Hundreds of people attended 
from the Jewish, Arab and Christian 
communities. Tremendous interest 
was generated and the work of the 
society was dramatically underway. 
For the next 10 years it was to have a 
major impact on the gardening in- 
terests of the city. Today, we are the 
beneficiaries of those pioneering 
efforts. 


DRIP IRRIGATION SYSTEM FOR HOME GARDENS 


AND PENTHOUSES 

pan 


netafim 

netafim 

netafim 

netafim 


• Do It yourself, modular, easy to assemble system. 

• Suitable for watering flower beds, trees, bushes, plants, hedges • 
and small greenhouses. 

• Semi-automatic timer - pre-set and your garden waters itself. 

• Water gets straight to the plants roots - \ 

exactly where It Is needed. 1 

• Saves water and energy. \ 

Demonstration and Sale ■ . _ i 

at the Kibbutz Industries Fair n Dlzengoff Centre, 
and at the Modern Living Exhibition in Tel Aviv. 
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ACCORDING lo the old adage, an 
. Englishman's home is his castle. 
With the various build?you«)wn- 
hOme schemes as well as extensions 
. |o existing buildings in city suburbs 
. and moshayim, many Israelis have 
become. proud owners of their cas- 
tles -or follies, as the case may be. 

'■ The Israeli villa demonstrated ail 
the individual foibles of post- 
modernist architects ard their cliems 
who are trying tp express their indi- 
viduality. The result - the typical 
•‘hotch-potch'V Israeli villa of the 
Sixties and Seventies. 

,, There has, quite dearly, beeii a 
design problem here: how to create 
: art Israeli vernacular, a villa or cot- 
ter style that would be both suitable 
■jorthe dupate imd aesth e tically satis- 
fying. White' the" architectural sty ted ! 
of oUitr countries evolved over the 
generations, the architects of mod- 
ern Israel built frohi scratch. ,• 

- Tjjpy built the^ame. apartment . 


Architect's blueprint for the Yamln House: an organic whole. ’ 


The hotch-potch architectural styles of the Sixties 
and Seventies are giving way to imaginative designs 
in the Eighties, writes Sandra Pepys Heidecker. 


Doorways, too, are more imagine- landscape buV^^hS 1 wlh fv hUecture Israel and the 
budl with bay wtadoyra lnstead of rent solution. ImMd oSnSn. itorS tag ' ' “ boo i 8 ' <=>“« and 

monotonous Hal facades, roofs the imdlBonaf assembly rtstMi uS 0 , ften firat d as»,"he 

vaped with dormer windows. The plastic, totally shen to ii° .'i SS Pj w i sn j* n Private: bnildings 

atone window frame, an important mgs, Tamirtumed the net ml .tniinn of an accepted ctii* 

design element, is back,- usually Into a villa, maldtlna Stoic arouSS S!® 1 .™ 6re i‘ acacophany,atug-of- 

pldted out In while or other colour it, with tiled roof and afched'wl^ ““ P u ™c’« heed, and 

contrasting with' the stone-faeing of ■ dowi, the forecourt j . taste. We all learn 


. bWts by the sea or lt> the moun- 
' . tains, disregarding local landscape, 
,p ..eltnuio.-aitd.- tight. Thh result has 
■ b«n bfCarohilcictiire of imitation.’ 


I . * «k*i»I 1 of styieit - International 
, Modern; Mlddle Bastern, Western 
• European- wlttkHltbeneflto either 
a pktoriiflbr architectural tnMitfpa., 
Bpt Ihelastyeamtwohaveseon 
: some exciting niwdevelbpmenu to 
retidential biSldlnietajctally ht the 
- Jerusalem atee. Aichite are p*. 

1 pcrime tg ,»rftb mons : Varied 

: Into a am hanwmknttoven de*!' 


conlrastmg with' the stone-faeing of . ttows, the forSboth centred ftom'bur « u 

***« a 


Fields in his French Hill synagogue, 
•with Its bane! roof and twin domes, 
,;are using varied features In a search : 
for archltectiiraf ranging© which f 
te flleatfy contempojrtiry, yet rooted 


i Z JfA . T /»' * ■ wwu 

«• Mwtlonal local clement * 1 of de- 
rign. The: beat feature of the new 


. arcWtecloie b that K b. *boveaf|, : sumo 

KSB'jSJCiSJSa '".“w 

vrith actual or potential residents. j: 

, Jemelcin archltoct; Av>iharit 
-tWir be^iiji enga^ifrdevt^j.'.. 


says Tamir, successful on any count. 

Tamir sees the same quandary of 
design facing the Arab architects 

designing the new villas of East Jeni- * 

Salem and Ramallah,. 'The AlJ® 
architecture of the beginning of Ja 
century was beautiful, like the villas 
in SKeikh Jarrah.” Nowadays, those 
traditions |have been abandoned 
and the Arab architect Is also fe#d 
with the problem of emerging 
vnrious adaptations of modernist de- 
sign. 

Some design problems have bees 
the result of local regulations. Jernj. 
salem and Mateh Yehuda both 1» 
unaccountable prejudices again* 
tiled roofs. Today, however, 
newest houses in Ramot and Meva* 
seret add colour to the landscape 

(and have improved interior inswa- 

tion) with their attractive sloping 
rooft. Such roofs also gJ ve 1,8 „ 
protection to exterior walls, » 
architects have known since Romjj 
times. Flat roofs require annw 
waterproofing, since local clh^^ 

conditions, wth . severe temper;^ 

fluctuations, especially in 

salem, quickly break up any tftc 

.waterproofing material.- , 

. TheuseoAvoqdm^thexjeriw 

and. interior construction n** , 

: recently been on 

following changes 

haveepmbin^^ 

sbnhou.W'^5 . 



With KELET AFIKIM as Background 


With Kelet Aflklm as background, your 
room takes on .a completely different 
character: 

Impart prestige to an office, Introduce a 
warm, rustic mood to youY home, and 


create the relaxing ambience that only 
real wood can Impart. 

At one of the Kelet Aflklm sales outlets, 
you can choose the background that’s 
just right for you. From the dark shades of 


teak, through the pleasant tones of oak, to 
the light, young colours of pine. 

Or you can choose from the great 
selection of melamine. Imitation wood 
finishes, featuring various wood colours, 
and with jute facing. 
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Enlightened 

Two architects are transforming interiors to provide light 
and space, without changing the exteriors. 

Text: Esther Hecht. Pictures: Joel Fishman. 


IT IS A sad irony that in a land of 
almnal parpctual sunshine, many 
families live in depressingly dark 
dwellings. Ii is less surprising that in 
our eilies, where land is at a pre- 
mium, the average home is cramped, 
and claustrophobia is compounded 
by the gloom. 

Two Jerusalem architects - 
Michael Schwartz and Yn'acov Kan- 
tor - have found daringly original, 
low-cosi solutions to these problems 
under the most restiielive condi- 
tions: totally transforming interiors 
withcuit changing the exteriors. 

l ; or example, they took a stan- 
dard. box like two-hedroom flat in a 
-ll-year-old stone apartment build- 
ing. Although the living-room ami 
maslei bedroom faced south, the flat 
was dark. The small kitchen was 

Separated Imni the living-r by a 

huge hm dingy entrance hall, used 
ortgtnai y as a dining area. Another 
dork In. II led to bedrooms separated 
try a bathroom ami toilet 

Today the flat is airy and seeming, 
ly spacious. At 5.00 on n March 

ight. The dark, waned spaces have 
become mlcgriil to the living areas. 

Using the principle (hat the 
Inngusi line one cun draw in a rec 
langular space is a diagonal, the 

Urn 'K" f. e '" r “"« ed llic "ilerior so ' 
that it IS aligned on a diagonal grid. 
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affording long views and a sense til 
openness. Al flic same time, titev 
were very eonseions of the need lor 
privacy, so the entrance to the mas- 
ter bedroom was made to pass 
through a small corridor; dial room 

now has its oust full hnl broom. ( ilnss 

blocks in the corridor walls allow 
right to filler through to the hull and 
hnthroom. 

Qne wall of rite corridor is uncivil 

the other iscurved- ' acc.inhinnli.iii 
Strictly forbidden in aicltiicciitral 
lerms. says architect Schwartz, who 
studied in his native South Africa 
nod at the Tedmi.ni. where lie met 
los Israeli partner. 

“But [ look heart from flic advice 
of one of my teuciiers wire. said, 
when you wmlk down u path, your 
experience when going should be 
difterent from that when you are 
cuming.' 

As you are walking towards the 
bedroom, yon (eel that vou are en- 
n" ns " se P ai ' :, le section of the flat. 
But when you are in the room fook- 
tngoui into the corridor- and as vou 
r c K 'ritough the corridor - it 
' £ a ‘, 1 "'““Sri the room extends to 

where the wall angles." 

h.™ 5*!“S °f Privacy is enhanced 
ill hf. 7? hal thc Mcond hod room 

ill the 72-square-metre flat which 

roo.i| V h" IU H' ly Xm as “ t-hildren’s 
room, has direct access to the main 


nil nunx*. 'litis mum tins its own 
shnwci ;iml toilet, hill tJiesecanabt 
In- uncivil flout I In 1 living 
111 run fill ;t plastic screen iluot . 
affords visiuil Mini acoustic scp.ira- 
lion lull allows lifilu through. 

A simple ilc via*, which Sdw® 12 
lerms "n facade," creates hoih a 
small fuyer - m» Chat visitors arc nut 
■'insiile" the apartment the rnoinen 1 
they entne through (In* door -aiul* 
backdmp fur a dining area. 

■'Facades arc important even 'n 
small smices." insists Schwartz, "w* 
cause they give you the feeling in J 
there is more of l lie building M7 
what you can see. Ii makis 1 f 
interiur space richer.” . 

Located on a diagonal to ' ' 
apartment's entrance, the 17 
consists uf a reel angular coM 
flanked hy two round columns, 
rated i«> allow light through- 
columns effectively block i" e '* 
tor’s view of thc flyl. 

But perhaps the most her"' > 
part of the flat - and , h c . . ( 
radically changed - is ,he .“£j! 
which is us large as one wnuld eM 
10 find in nil expansive «IM- ' 

exceptionally long L-shapw 
area provides a dream ot clo>c 

ciiun ter space. An additional sti 

closer to lltc dining area atw- r 
more storage space and woik ■ 
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Fainted in white with light blue 
trim, with its lung view uf (he living- 
room, the kitchen gives an impres- 
sion of lightness despite thc over- 
sized , imported appliances in it. 

Almost every room in the reno- 
vated flat hears the architects’ 
trademark - the diagonal line used 
effectively in the living-room, for 
instance, where the angled wall of 
thc corridor leading to the bedroom 
creates a niche for the stereo and 
TV. 

A fur more complex and daring 
project involved transforming an 
old, dunk, one-storey house of 84- 
squarc metres with a small courtyard 
into a multi-level, light-tilled dwell- 
ing. The challenge was to effect this 
metamorphosis of the interior while 
leaving the exterior virtually un- 
changed. 

From the street, one secs heavy 
stone walls, punctuated hy small, 
grated windows. But the moment 
one enters (he house, one is in 
another world. Glass has replaced 
the stone wall bordering thc court- 
yard, so that exterior and interior 
nave become one. The courtyard has 
become virtually another room in 
»ne house. 


. A third design by the architects 
involved nn ingenious solution - on a 
uny scale - for a young couple ex- 
pccting their first baby. The minus- 
cule flat in an old Arab house had no 
space for the baby and no full bath- 
KH>m. ft did, however, have a long 
« ver V narrow balcony off the 
bedroom. 


• — ,11m ivaniur 

/loved ,he stones on the t 
tenor wall facing the balcony. Th 
hen divided the balcony into tin 
areas, creating a Lilliputian bab, 
om that holds a crib and a dressi 
f„,i * or ) the left, and to the right 
Hr„ b * thr ° on1. Both arc enter 
°ugh diagonally-situated doo 


In the trapezoidal centre space, they 
designed a cupboard with mirrored 
sliding doors to reflect the bedroom 
and give an illusion of space. 

The baby’s room and the bath- 
room have walls incorporating glass 
brick to shoulder height, affording 
both light and privacy, topped by 
windows through which one can sec 
the lit-es in the gnrden. A skylight 
over flic cuphoard provides natural 
lighting for the dressing area. The 
plan is that the baby's room could 
eventually be converted into a study. 
SCHWARTZ and Kantor are not 
merely conjurers of grnud designs. 
They devote full attention to detail. 
In (his house. Schwurlz [mints out a 
slight space between flic ceiling and 
thc walls of lltc living-room. 

“Builders have a hard rime creal- 
I me resting angles, ( 


ing a straight joint between ceiling 
and walls. To offset this, we have 
used an inexpensive technique, 
creating this space which, at night, 
with artificial lighting, gives the illu- 
sion that the ceiling is floating." 

To cut costs, locally-mudc ceramic 
floor tiles were used, but these vary 
slightly in size. To mask this defect in 
the materials, the floor is divided 
into blocks of nine tiles, with a 
border filled in by cement, the same 
floor pattern is continued into the 
courtyard, adding to the unity of 
indoors and outdoors. 

Schwartz and Kantor conduct a 
careful analysis of existing structures 
before plunging into renovations. A 
family that had bought a flat came to 
them with an estimate for the cost of 
renovations which they had received 
from a building consultant. After 
ir and space for living, transform this on ■ 


inspecting the flat, llic architects 
Uuiinl that the estimate was hut a 
fraction of the real cost, because lltc 
flat was so poorly constructed as to 
be uninhabitable. The family de- 
cided to sue the contractor who had 
built the flat. 

The two also go over every point 
on a computer check-list before 
undertaking any renovation plans, 
so as not to discover while - work is in 
progress that (here are beams which 
cannot he moved, or pipes in places 
where they didn’t expect to find 
them. This check is especially impor- 
tant in the case of houses whose 
exteriors may not be altered. 

In a detailed contract writ ten in 
Hebrew nr English. Schwartz and 
Kantor include a precise description 
of the work involved, cost, a sche- 
' -gloomy apartment. 



dale of payments. ;i list uf the con- 
tractual commitments of the builder 
•it til u tender foim. The comrsici 
obligates the builder to pay a fine for 
evety day of work beyond the .sche- 
duled completion date. 

The tender is offered to several 
contractors and the architects 
choose what they consider to be the 
best offer - “not necessarily the 
cheapest," suvs Schwartz. As con- 
struction progt esses, the architects 
record nn the computer every visit to 
thc site and any changes which are 

made. 

Changes are inevitable, says 
Schwartz, even in llic best thought- 
out plan, but the contract allows lltc 
builder to charge no more than the 
average market price for any 

changes. 

The architects, not the builder, 
determine when thc work is actually 
finished and whether it is up in the 
standard agreed upon. The owner of 
1 he renovated flat described above 
said that one of thc architects made 
the builder tear down a wall of the 
corridor the clay after it was built 
because he detected a hairline ciack 
in a class block at the base of the 
wall." 

Schwartz and Kantor also advise 
their clients on how much to invest in 
renovations. 

“It makes .sense,’* says Schwartz, 
“to spend only as much as will give a 
good return when you resell the flat. 
An investment of S JO.lKKi, for exam- 
ple, should increase the value of the 
flat by $20,0(10.” 

'I he usual appiojih in this country 
is 1o do it yuumclf and renovate 
without an architect. Bui what the 
client saves in architect's Acs he is 
bound to lose in delays and extra 
costs. 

“Our conduct/’ says Schwartz, 
"gives the client peace of mind, by 
transferring all the rcsponsihlity - 
□ltd the headache - to us.” 




JEREMY EPSTEIN and Mario 
Yudelevich arc architects. Their 
office in Jerusalem has all the usual 
paraphernalia - drawing boards, T- 
squares, rolled up plans and scale 
models. But between them, the part- 
ners haven’t designed a single build- 
ing. 

Their efforts are devoted to the 
bits between the houses, the green 
areas that afford a breathing space to 
the hard-pressed citizens of our 
crowded cities. 

The partners are leading members 
of an expanding profession, land- 
scape architecture, which for years 
was n Cinderella occupation. In the 
'50s and '60s the accent was on build- 
ing, and building fast, to accommo- 
date the county's rapidly growing 
population. 

Notions such as environmentnl 
quality and open spaces were, for the 
most part, cast aside as unimportant. 

“The results of that policy are 
there for Jill to sec," said 
Yudelevich. “Ugly high-rise apart- 
ment blocks, ro\vs of shlkunim, little 
boxes within bigger boxes. And not a 
blade of grass nr n tree to relieve the 
monotony. They didn’t know it, hut 
they were building the slums of the 
future." 

Today, however, things arc diffe- 
rent. Said Epstein: “In the Inst de- 
cade everyone has become aware 
that a home is not just a flat or u 


house. It is also the area surrounding 
it. Landscape architecture is part of 
nearly every big housing project.” 

There is still a tendency for con- 
tractors to put up as many units as 
the law allows and then call in land- 
scapers to add a few trees and some 
grass on the scrilps of open land that 
are left. 

But, say the pair, the best results 
arc achieved when landscape 
architects are consulted at the begin- 
ning of a project so that their ideas 
are incorporated In the overall plan. 

"Let's face it," said Yudelevich, 
who began his career in his native 
Chile, “building is about profits and 
a builder doesn't earn from those 
parts of his site that he turns into 
parks. Nowadays they don’t ignore 
landscaping anymore, but the bits 
and pieces they do give us to work on 
mean that wc can do little more than 
decoration. 

“On (he other hand, if the land- 
scaper is called in at the beginning 
then the people who are living in the 
place will have a much better quality 
of life. Ramat Eshkol in Jerusalem is 
a good example of such involve- 
ment. Every building there has n 
green space. But if you go up the 
road to Kiryat Huytwel you see aw- 
ful high buildings with just a strip of 
grass uiid nowhere for (lie children in 
the buildings to piny safely. 

“Whitt we do Iihs a big social 
impact. For instance, in many so- 
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called tough areas the problem is one 
of self image. Depressing surround- 
ings make life haid.” 

Yudelevich and his partner de- 
signed and built a play park for 
children in the Katamonim, one of 
the capital's problem areas.They « 
were warned not to put too much 
into the project “because the van- 
dals will wreck it." But today the 
garden is flourishing and, more im- 
portant, it has become a meeting 
place for children from the Katamo- 
nim and those from nearby "better" 
neighbourhoods. 

The aim, said Epstein 'and 
Yudelevich, is to humanize the en- 
vironment. Explained Epstein, who 
also worked as a. landscaper in Man- 
chester and in Belfast: "We try to 
mould the area in the best way. 
possible. Sometimes we virtually 
leave things untouched. In other 
coses we plant trees, build paths, 
turn boulder-strewn areas into rock 
gardens and design and build 
wooden adventure playgrounds for 
children.” 

Though everything is carefully 
planned, said Yudelevich. they have 
to he flexible in their designs. “We 
arc not working with bricks and 
mortar; we are working with nature. 
Often, during the digging process, 
unexpected things can turn up, like a 
big rock, for instance, and we use it 
as part of the design. 


This is a design suggested 
by landscape architect 
Jeremy Epstein for a 
garden measuring 15 by 11 
metres. 

The main features are; 
( 1) stone steps leading to the 
house, varying the level of 
the garden; (2) paved patios 
of Jerusalem stone and 
pebbles; (3) clay pots with 
geraniums, giving added 
texture and colour to the 
approach to the house; (4) 

: wooden pergola with 
. climbing roses, and (5) a 
' small rock garden with 
succulent plants. 

Other features; (6) sand 
pit for toddlers; (7) garden 
seats, one in the patio area, 
the other below the pergola ; 
(8) footpath; ' (9) wooden 
: perimeter fence; (10) a lawn 
in the heart of the garden; 
;i j- (11} shrubs, herbaceous 
plants and roses, and (12), 
trees on the edgeof the lawn 
which give shade and a 
feeling of space; 


Humanizing 

the 

environment 


An increasing number of Israelis 
are realizing the importance of 
landscape architecture in 
brightening up both private and 
public areas. Bernard Josephs 
reports. 
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: GiloPark, designed by Epstein and Yudelevich. 
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■■After all. we are trying to pre- 
serve nature in an age when every- 
thing is desperately urbanized. To 
do that we use what nature gives us." 

The partners work mainly in the 
Jerusalem area, where they are re- 
sponsible for designing Gilo Park, 
Ramot Park and the entrance to 
Ma'ale Adumim. They are currently 
working on a park in Ir Ganim. 

The capital differs, they say, from 
most other places, because of the 
wealth of natural characteristics that 
can be incorporated into a design. 
They try to retain and to emphasize 
such typical items as olive trees, 
ancient terraces and caves. In olhpr, 
newer places whose personalities are 
still developing, they are freer to 
work with new materials and ex- 
perimental forms. 

Both men are enthusiastic about 
the future of their profession, point- 
ing out that people in general are 


becoming more aware of the import- 
ance of the environment. 

But, they add, there are still major 
problems, especially financial ones. 
Cities finding themselves strapped 
for cash cut back on what they con- 
sider to be the non-essentials. Often 
that means parks and open spaces. 
"There are still authorities who will 
spend millions building a park for 
the children and then you have to 
fight them for money to put a tree in 
the place,” said Epstein. 

But, the partners believe, land- 
scape architecture in Israel will go 
from strength to strength and is well 
up to world standards. In fact, the 
current chairman of the World Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects is Zvi 
Miller, an Israeli. And the Haifa 
Technion has just opened the coun- 
try's first school of landscape 
architecture "Both are things to be 
very proud of,” said Epstein. 
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the model flat, in Petach Tikva 
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The ready made, green fresh 
grass from the Kfar Ruppln 
Nurseries will really make 
everyone green with envy. 

You have a choice of various 


uses and soils, for ordinary 
sunshine and partiallyshaded 


The ready made grass by Kfar Ruppln 
Is especially economical. 

Dlaltoday — andyoutoowlll 
havewellcultlvatedgiBssinyour 
homegarden— and real quick. 

TheKfarRuppinprofesslonalswill . 
be pleased to assist with advice and guidance. 

Kfar Ruppln Grass Nursery, T el. 06689222, 06539334 
Haifa and North sales agency.Tel. 065-93791 

Main Agency for Salt* and FMd Service; 
Smadar.Hamercaz, 29 Rahov Ahuza, Ragnana, 

Tel. 062- 31636 

Smadar-jBrusalem, Id Rahov Lincoln, Tel. 92-818368 


[Kfar Ruppin Grass Nursery) 
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l-oi i Ik- I Uhl ilin.'c yvsnx. Armi'iou 

lias luvn ili'siL’iiiiii' finil p.iinliiii* l-x 
ciyihiiig how He lien tv llmvvrs in 
elaborate I'cihiim designs on tiles fm 
the kitchen ur bathroom. She hikes 
regular couimcicinl tiles lli;it have 
already been filed, psiints on the 
design with an uvcrgki/e, tlien fues 
(hem again. 

Ill addition tolimncowiicft. Aron- 
son's clients have included the Icru- 
vileni Foundation, tile I lilcmi Hotel, 
and the Intercontinental Motel, 
which commissioned 11 sciics of table 
tops for its lobby lounge. 

Aronson began working with tiles 
when she re mode lie 1 1 her kitchen 
and round that she '‘couldn't Milt id" 
the tiles available mi (lie market. 

"A It lend sin i wed me how to use 
the glazes ami I did my own kitch- 
en." said Aronson. Soon after, she 
bought a kiln and went min business. 

before developing her tile ciafl, 
Aronson dabbled m ail while raising 
her ft mi ihililicn. She never formal- 
ly studied art but was cuiiMantly 
taking eoiir.ses in Mich hums as cera- 
mics. drawing, and an(ii|iie jewcliy- 
in a king. 

Today lici studio is lined with 
examples of her tiles. The design 
possibilities lunge from geometric 
patterns with simple borders to more 
complex pic I ines on a plain back- 
ground. “Von can arrange your own 
decoration acennling to your feel- 
ings." says the lilcniuhcr. 

Aronson believes that flexibility is 
the key to her success. Clients come 


Flowers, geometric designs, Persian motifs— you name it, Sandra 
Aronson paints it on tilss, Nomi Morris visits her studio. 
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Tile designs by Aronson. 


id design something ih ilt 
ivds. We then settle up 
" then demands and tin- 


’ll II - "HI -l-MAKER charges $20 an 
hour foi her painting time. There is 
no charge foi the time that goes into 
consultation. Buying the original 
tiles, which can diffci in quality and 
price, as well ns installing them Lx the 
responsibility of the client. 

*1 niiiiilvi each piece and give the 
client a map so there is no question 
us to how they lit together," says 
Aronson. 

She recommends using while tiles 
because, although ii is possible to 
white paint on coloured ones, the 
designs do nut turn out as dear after 
oveigla/iiig. 

Aronson says that tiles for the 
average kitchen take her about three 
days to paint, although some com- 
plex projects have taken up to two 
weeks. Although a job may take r 
short time, she asks for six weeks 
because her kiln only holds 120 tiles 
at once - enough for two or three 
projects. 

When doing a large job where the ( 
design is set over a number of tiles, 
Aronson spreads them out like a 
canvas. The glaze she uses is remov- 
able until fired so that the artist has a 
lot of leeway while working. While 
she has decorated fireplaces and 
countertops. Aronson usually paints 
wall tiles. She docs not work on tiles 
for the floor because she doubts they 
would hold up. The artist also does 
paintings in frames and individual 
tile paintings which make nice gifts. 
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NEVE POLEG 
NATANYA 


PISGATZE'EV 

JERUSALEM 


MA’ALE ADONIIM 
BEERSHEBA 


Flats offered form part 
of the schemes of the 
Ministry of Housing 
and Construction and the 
Ministry of Immigrant 
Absorption 


Come 

consult with us. 


Main Office: 

Tel Aviv - 
7 Carlebach St., 
Tel. 03-281105 

Jerusalem Branch: 
23 Ben Yehuda St., 
Tel. 02-249143 

Beersheba Branch: 
45 Rambam St., 
Tel. 057-77286 
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THE CLASSIFIED advertisement 
in the "for sale" columns in the 
newspaper was enticing. 

First of all. the apartment was in 
your price range. Secondly , the loca- 
tion was more or less where you hud 
in mind. 

You went out to look and found 
your future home wils in u new 
apartment block. Mill in the final 
stages of const ruction. Some potential 
neighbours were already in resi- 
dence. You could hardly wail to sign 
the contract - and the sales agent was 
laughing all tile way to the bank. 

Later, after you and your money 
had parted, you discovered pebbles 
in the pipes. Your ceilings begun to 
flake and black, ugly marks 
appeared on your walls. In a stale of 
agitation, you rushed hack to the 
office of the contractor. You had to 
stand in line. Tlioic were some 
vaguely lumiiiur faces ahead of you - 
neighbours with whom you luid not 
yet become fliemlly, luii with whom 
you had a nodding acquaintance on 
llic stairs. 

If you would have asked them, 
before plunging headlong into a 
legally binding obligation, they 
might have (old you to think twice. 
Bui you took it for granted that if 
people were living there, (lie build- 
ing must he OK. 

When it was your turn to face the 
smooth-voiced operator behind the 
desk, you had visions of your apart- 
ment crumbling around your ears. 
You could feel your adrenalin rac- 
ing. Your face was hot. Beads of 
perspiration were gathering on your 
brow. Your palms were sticky. You 
were scared that you were going to 
be landed with the expenses for 
fixing the damage. 

Mr. Silver Tongue was calming. 
He assured you that all you had to do 
was to make a list of your com- 
plaints, and someone would he out 
to do the repairs within a week. 

Considering that you’d been the 
proud owner of a new apartment for 
less than three months, the list of 
complaints was pretty long, but since 
the contractor was willing to foot the 
bill for righting things, you figured 
everything- would work itself out. 

Bui it didn't. 

Your apartment was duly overrun 
by a bunch of workmen. For a few 
weeks you have a reasonably 
trouble-free existence - and then it 
all started again. 

But this time, Mr. Silver Tongue 
was not us obliging as lie had been 
before. If you would have taken note 
of the fine print in your con trad, you 
would have known (hat any motal 
obligations that lie had towards you 
expired three muni hs to the day after 
you signed the contract. 

Some of your neighbours had 
been in the building for more than 
three months before you turned up 
on the scene. It would have been a 
simple thing to do a little door-to- 
door research, but you didn't, Nor 
did you bother to examine the plans 
For your apartment and the blueprint 
tor the whole site. 

There’s one born every day - and 
you were one of them. 

In retrospect you wish you’d had 
tne sense to go to a lawyer. But legal 
tees are expensive. You didn't get an 
engineer to check out the place for 
you for much the same reason . Now, 
K |. c P stin 6 you a lot more. 

What you probably don’t know is 
that you could have availed yourself 
ot the free services offered by the 
Building Centre. It would have 
saved you a lot of money, not to 
m *n ll0 £ a 8gr avat i° n and heartache. 

. l ]j e “Uilding Centre, jointly sired 
R . M- 6 " ous ‘ n B Ministry and the 

uiiding Contractors Association, 
JJH edebrate its third birthday in 
^ B y. TheTcl Aviv operation was so 
’IKcejsfui that in October 1983, the 

Huday, march 2t>, isss 


If you want to alteryour home orto build from scratch, goto the 
experts at the Building Centre, advises Greer Fay Cashman. 
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Building Centre expanded to Jeru- amount to one or 
salcm in terms of counselling, but value of the transa 


r two percent of the block been use she wanted lo i 


than most people want lo pay. 


obstructive sewage pipe. She 
me back for advice seven or eight 


The whole idea was to provide a Anyone who consults the Building times before the legal consultant 

consumer's guide for the general Centre can get engineering, referred her lo the small claims 


public. "One of the most expensive architectural, legal a 
purchases you make in your life," source advice gratis. It 
says engineer Nathan Hilu. "is the you a single agora. 
place you call home. But most pco- Generally speaking, vi 


>u n single agora. ALL KINDS of people have prob- 

Gencrally speaking, visitors to the lems. In Israel, one of the most 
uiiding Centre have specific prub- common problems is condensation. 


pie don’t know what to look for Building Centre have specific prub- common problems is condensation, 

when they’re buying. It’s not like lems which can be quickly solved. Insufficient insulation is usually the 

buying tomatoes. You buy them a There is the occasional nudnik who cause, but not everybody knows 

few times a week and you learn to is Ml so much interested in getting what to do about it. 

recognize good tomatoes from bad. 311 answer lo a question as in recruit- Sometimes the fault is iu the roof. 
A home is often a once in a lifetime ing forces to help screw the contrac- Sometimes it's in the walls. Often it’s 

purchase " tor. Usually, one visit suffices, but both. Cheap labour in the building 

Accord im> to the law the contrac- occasionally the problem drags on. industry is costing the country dear- 
lor 'or vendor niusi ' supply Che Hilu recalls (ha. .here wus u ly suys Hilu. O.hcr Indus, ri« which 
prospective buyer with both land woman who had terrible problems suffered from a tali our shortage 

development and building specifica- with the residents committee in her turned to sophisticated labour- 

lions. A lot of vendors conveniently 
forget about development 

phs. More obeli than not, it appears ... , 

ns a soiitaiy word in Hu- specifics- between Rehov Ahavat Zion and Sderot Hazionut 

lions. It is lolally unndorned by . 

descriptive comment. You want to ★ Top architectural design 
accept it at face value? It's your * Marble Clad 
funeral. But if Hilu runs his eye over 
it. he's going to start asking a lot of Layout. 

que stion s, be c ause he knows all ab- ' + spacious kitchel1i utilities 

In brand new apartments, the leg- rOOPTI 

al onus is on the builder to connect * 4 bedfOOITlS + 2 toilets 
the electricity. Some builders with a Appaqr to thp roof 

loose scruple or two. sneak the elec- * ACC0SS lO me root 
tricity costs into extras, which have ★ 50 sq.m, basement, including 
been previously discussed with the Shelter 


with the residents committee in her turned lo sophisticated labour- 


client but not finalized. When you’re 
forking out upwards of $80,000, you 
tend to overlook sums ranging from 
$500 to $1 .500 which somehow creep 
into your total outlay. 

As for the contract itself, Hilu 
makes the observation that 90 per 
cent or more of the contract spells 
out the liabilities of the purchaser, 
but not those of the vendor. To be 
forewarned, is to be forearmed. A 
lot of otherwise intelligent people go 
through the motions of house- 
hunting without referring to a 
lawyer, because legal fees usually ■ 


between Rehov Ahavat Zion and Sderot Hazionut 

★ Top architectural design 

★ Marble clad 
Layout: 

★. Lounge, spacious kitchen, utilities 
room 

★ 4 bedrooms + 2 toilets 

★ Access to the roof 

★ 50 sq.m, basement, including 
shelter 

★ 2 parking places; electronically 
operated garage door 

★ Provision for closed circuit TV and alarm system 

★ Heating and provision for air conditioning 
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and visitors to London will remem- 
ber walled gardens in many parks... 
corners like the one at Goldcrs Hill, 
where the walled garden Is complete 
with ornamental pool. statue, pergo- 
la and sundial. 

The Romans built their villas 
around their pntios: Pliny hod a 
“small but plcasunt courtyard,*’ en- 
closed by two colonnades, in his 
house near Osliu. 


The villas of Ponipei and Hercu- 
laneum have a variety of walled and 
colonnaded palio garden - often 
with pergolas, pools and fountains - 
which played an important role in 
their owners' daily lives. 

In his winter palace near Jericho, 
Herod appears to have had a similar 
design for his pools and sunken gar- 
den, while the eighth-century palace 
of Hisham at nearby Khirbet El- 


Mafjar has a colonnaded entrance 
courtyard and walled pool area. 

Pools and fountains were not only 
estheticaily pleasing elements in the 
Mediterranean walled garden, they 
also were “air-conditioners" during 
hot summer days. 

The enclosed garden had a dual 
significance for the west in the Mid- 
dle Ages and Renaissance: It was 
both a symbol associated with the 


“Song of Songs" and with the 
Madonna. In paintings, the Annun- 
ciation often takes place in a garden 
where not only the Lily of the 
Annunciation but the grassy ground 
within the wa.lls bursts into flower. 

In the Roman de la Rose , the lover 
seeks to enter the courtly Garden of 
Delight, hidden behind its bat- 
tlemented walls, in his pursuit of the 
Rose. Thus, enclosed gardens have 


MEROM NAVEH £ THE CITY IN GREEN 

CREATED FOR PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TODAY THE STYLE OF TOMORROW. 
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Thai is the successful concept behind 
Naveh Avlvlm and Navah Amirlm and 
that Is how Merom Naveh is being 
created, in the heart of Ramat Gan, By thi 
most widely respected builders, Naveh 
Construction Co. 

Merom Naveh is planned as a 
. prestigious residential community, 
Incorporating evsry Imaginable 
convenience (ultra modern shopping 
mall, sports center etc.) in a serene, 
tranquil, 40-dunam, parKlandsetting. 
Your superbly designed apartment 
features every desirable amsnlty, with 
each detail meticulously planned for 
optimum comlOrt and easy-care living. 
Each Apartment Features: 


Three-phase electrical system which 
allows you to use simultaneously all the 
electrical appliances you want. 

Your Choice of Models: 

Choose from a superb selection of 3, 4 or 
5-room apartments, garden or veranda 
apartmentsfplus luxurious penthouses. 
Each one Isafunctional homawlth that 
extra "plu?” feature you've been looking 
fori— planned to mestyourspeclflc 
needs: 

The “Academy” — with separate study. 



architects, writers, artists). 

The “Harmony" —with separate music 
orgamesroom. 

The “Ne8l“ — perfect for smaller 
families : t ' ' 

The “Discretion" and The “De Luxe" 

— for comfort and privacy — the classloal 

“Naveh" models, T 

Sales office and model apartment: 

Tlrza SI., Ramat Gan 

Tel. 7771 37/8 

Operi: Sunday-Thursday: 

1 1 .00 am —1.00 pm and 4.00 pm — 6.00 pm- 
Friday: ll.goam- 1 . 00 pm 
Head Off|C.e: 53 Arlozofotf St., 

Te| AviV.Tel. 03-241 166/7 
Open: Siiii, Mdn,. Tues, Thurs'. 

' -r2 *fo"^-wpm,*.00pm -6.00 pm;' 

vysd.,9. 00 am - 1.00 pm , 

i W *!* 173 tiizengpff St,T;A. Tel: 



Spring is here 
Pessah has come.WnnV 


Make yours a festive holiday 
with home and garden plants. 

The largest plant nursery 
In the north, 

Kibbutz 


10% reduction for 
purchases this 
week. 

Open also Shabbat 
and holidays. 

Tel. 04-964108, 
04-954161 

Kibbutz Yagur Nursery 


■no 


Green thumbers and 
iBible nature 
enthusiasts — see 
Spring Offer onp. 6 °* 
today's regular 




been an enduring literary as well as a 
gardening tradition. 

Jerusalem has many hidden patios 
and gardens which you come upon 
suddenly in the Old City and else- 
where. St. John's Convent in the 
Christian Quarter Road is 
approached through an archway 
leading into a paved courtyard. In- 
side is a splendid lemon tree, quite 
unexpected in the stony heart of the 
Old City. 

If you look from the rooftops or 
rampart walks of the Old City, you 
will see a surprising number of trees 
and small gardens. Some are at 
ground level, and some are on or 
above the rooftops. The garden of 
the Lutheran Hospice, is both at 
rooftop level, as it stretches over the 
shuk, and also on ground level, a 
result of combined accretions of time 
and topography. 

Here are many of the classical 


features of the patio garden - paved 
paths, flowerbeds and pool complete 
with giant goldfish. The garden is 
unusual in that it also has a small 
grassy area and tall mature trees; 
you walk on a shaded lawn at rooftop 
level, enjoying view of more roof- 
tops, with the Dome of the Rock and 
the Mount of Olives beyond. This is 
a decorative garden. 

The patio courtyards of the houses 
in the older quarters of Jerusalem 
outside the walls, in the Bukharan 
and Nahlaot areas, were really an 
extension of the small homes sur- 
rounding them. Trees and flowers 
are still tended in these paved and 
sheltered gardens, which continue to 
contribute to the kitchen fare of their 
owners. 

The most classical patio of Jeru- 
salem is one where the main activity 
is eating - in the courtyard of the 
American Colony Hotel. Here the 


symmetrical arrangement of the 
raised flowerbeds grouped around 
the central fountain, like the pattern 
of a Shiraz rug, is set off by the 
assymetrical planting of trees. 

The tall palm tree is balanced by 
the mature cypress and the orange 
and lemon trees, richly abundant 
with fruit which is never picked, 
shine brilliantly green and gold 
against the pale Jerusalem stone of 
the walls and flagstoned paths. 

More colour, delicate tones of 
blue and green, is added by the 
panelled niches of Iznik tiles. Where 
medieval chivalry would have placed 
a climbing rose, there is a magnifi- 
cent wall of trellised pink geranium. 

Owners of small balconies or ter- 
races can reproduce much of this 
atmosphere in miniature: Any wall 
will support a climbing geranium, 
while miniature fruiting lemon and 
orange trees, as well as dwarf roses. 


can easily be grouped in pots, along 
with seasonal plants. 

One of the features of the Amer- 
ican Colony patio is its integration of 
archeological fragments found on 
the site. Other patios in Jerusalem 
also include such historically re- 
sonant elements. The Rockefeller 
Museum, with its colonnades, 
waterlily-strewn pool and fine col- 
lection of sarcaphagi, mosaic and 
sculptural fragments, is one such 
example. 

Stepping through the tall gateway 
by the Second Station on the Via 
Dolorosa, one finds yet another. 
This Italianate courtyard - part of 
the church complex - with its arched 
colonnade, oleanders and palm tree, 
also possesses a collection of 
archeological remnants. 

The Mediterranean tradition of 
al-fresco eating can be enjoyed even 
on wintry days in the sheltered en- 


closed gardens of Jericho. But at the 
Caravan Restaurant in Abu Ghosh, 
the best time to visit is summer, 
when the tables are shaded by lux- 
uriant grape-vines, though there is 
now a glazed area for cooler seasons. 

While vine-covered patios are 
Mediterranean,' nostalgic reminders 
of Spain or Italy, small, walled 
spaces can, alternatively, be adapted 
to the Far East - in particular, to the 
Japanese style of gardening. 

In Ramat Hasharon I recently saw 
an inventive entrance patio which 
had been obliquely divided by a tiny 
(pumped) stream. This flowed down 
past a clump of bamboos and papyr- 
us into a tiny pond and from there 
meandered past stepping stones 
which formed the entrance to the 
house. One tree - all there was room 
to plant - grew across the stream, 
like the central motif of a Japanese 
print. 


Your Choice of 


Quality Flats 


in Haifa 



Only a big building firm such as 
Azorlm could offer you so much at 
such convenienl conditions. Two 
of Israel's largest construction 
companies, Azorim and Shikun 
Ovdlm, have linked up to offer you 
a selection of quality flats in Haifa. 
The flats are located in Haifa's fine, 
prestigious areas, and are being 
offered at unusually convenient 
arrangements, including 
mortgages. This is the time to buy n 
flat. Come into our sales office for 
details. 


NofYam 

In the French Carmel, on a rise 
overlooking the sea, 5-room garden . ^ 
cottages. Private entrance. Price 
from $110,000. 

Peer Nof 

On 2 Benovember St., collages and 
very special 4-5 room garden flats, , 
with balcony, stunning view. 

Price from $80,000. 

NofHacarmel 

Along the slopes of the Carmel on 
HahashmonaimSL lastgarden 
flats, 1 80sq.m., including garden, 
and balcony with a breathtaking 
view of Haifa Bay. 

Price from $ 95,000. Immediate 

occupancy. 

. ra ModulBeton 
• IKi (isra#id., 

■.'.■’I . 

Firs^Class Living 

azorim , 

■ Haifa, 26 Reh. Hefxllya, | 

Tel. 04-52821 V ' | 


You want to sell your Haifa flat 
but you're not sure you can sell 
your old flat at a decent price. 

We’ve Given 
that a Lot 
o£ Thought 


Yes, we've thought about It and have come up 
with* a Solution. Our solution la as simple as it's easy. We will 

ease the sale of your old flat and yourtie-up with us. We will dothia In the 
following ways: 

We Will Arrange for a mortgage for the purchaser of your flat. How often has a potential 
buyer cancelled the transaction with you at the very last moment because... he lacked that final 
sum to clinch the deal. 

We Will Give You a breathing spell of upto six months to enabieyou to sell your fiat without 
undue tension and pressure. 

We Will Help You toadvortiBeyouroLd flat In the press and through our office (subjedto 
company regulations). 


Broad Selection 
of Half a Plate 


■ Ramat Stella Marie 

4, 6, 6V6 room flats and 
cottages In a most unfque 
building with a view of the sea. 


■ Shear Hagai 


3’A and 4% rooms flats in 
low rise buildings. 

4 and 6 room flats and cottages 
In a terraced bu Idl ng. 

Alltheae homes onReh. Shaar 
H agai In Haifa's exclusive 
section. (Site In oonj upcflo n 
with the gove rrimertt's Shi |<gn 
Ufltuah company 1. 


■ Ramat Of akim 

. 4 roomflats, 120-13Qsq.m. flats 
in a multi-storey building. 
Immediate occupancy. 

6 room flats upto 170sq.m. + 
balcony in a multl-sio ray 
building. 

* Mortgages up to $20,000 
. (except Shear Hsgall. 

* Payments to suit your pocket. 


Blelcher Ziclntitz Ltd. 

Holts, 27,Deraoh Ha'atzmaut,Te). 04-670067. 


ft* - ■ >•; 
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Patch work curtain at halcon y tloor itviv nf bedroom mirrors carpet motif (above , le f t ). Levin-Hcndel mixes Holocaust with Persian art (above, right). Ordinary kitchen is dressed up with 'antique' 
furniture ( below) unit { bottom), miniature sofa and coffee-table decorate small salon. (Photos by Darg) 


YEHUDJT Lcvin-Mendel's .''•room 
dm inMii’iilot D.iphna may he small, 
but its certainly not short in im- 
agination. 

As makeup artist at Jerusalem 
Capital Studios. Levin-Bcndcl is 
used to transforming faces into 
attractive subjects for films and tele- 
vision. She knows all Ihe tricks of the 
trade for concealing beauty flaws 
and enhancing good features. Her 
artistic know-how is clearly evident 
at home. 

Levin Beudel's small flat wusn’L un 
easy decorating venture with her two 
children Ui accommodate as Well. 

Since daughter Mflskit, 13, and son 
Eschar. 9, both needed their own 
bedrooms, there was only one urea 
left for Ycliudit’s bedroom: the 
salon. And the salon is only nine 
square metres ai chat! 

The extra bedroom problem was 
solved by putting a single bed in a 
corner of the salon and separating it 
from the other living space by a 
book-shelf divider and hanging 

plants. The overall feeling of the s ( 

salon-bedroom is one of spacious- 
ness because of ampte use of space- B&ba- 'h : -> 
widening white and extremely 
scaled-down furniture. 

For example, a diminutive antique 
sofa gives the salon a touch of ele- 
gance-, but con only Seal two persons 
- maximum. A coffee tabic is about 
. th.c size of an ordinary stool, hut it, 
loo. is distinctive and pretty with a 
lace cloth and a 'miniature vase of 
flowept. ’/ ' ’■ 

") know ihcVoqin could lookeven 
bigger 1 f it were decorated CQrtipIote- 
ly in whited”. reflected, 1 “but 
that V Impossible with kUfc and all 
the du$l in this country. 

In her hunting for fiitnitme bar- 
gains, UviniBondel hak beep care- 
ful not to select, anything massive 
and over |H)We ring. 'J, • Y "... ' ; ’ ■ . ; 

Tho, largest pteceiiV(l\esalo(i is 'a 


. - Sot her flair for- the unusual. 

and the . toudv/bjf c^i^lthmtgh; 

fAGEXVBI ■' 



it was somebody's cast-off, the ele- 
gant chest has some fine wood in- 
lays. 

Over the chest, she has combined 
two divergent art pieces: a wooden 
Persian hand-painted mirror (a find 
from the Old City) and one of her 
own works of art, a charcoal drawing 
of a Holocaust victim behind barbed 
wire. The wire is three-dimensional 
-n realistic touch that she hammered 
onto the coarse wooden frnnie. 

One of the most clever uses of 
what might have been wasted space 
is the apartment’s entrance. It’s an 
odd-shnped area no more than a few 
square meters, but it hns been used 
to maximunium effectiveness to 
accommodate n desk, telephone, 
antique mirror and hall tree. An 
inexpensive crewel wool throw rug 
from India complements the oblong 
Indiun wnll hanging. More or her 
paintings are displayed above a 
hand-painted wooden “junque 
trunk. A copper planter nnd a 
Pcrsinn-style stencilled mctnl hgm 
fixture complete the small entrance 
with a collector’s look. 

Just an ordinary boxcar-shaped 
kitchen in the hands of Yeliudit has 
become n very special alcove for a 
small dinner party. She discovered a 

used English antique reproduction 

dining table at a shop in Eib *\ fl , rer ” 
for' the equivalent of S*QP- 8 
classic style, but again, scaled down 
for small living spaces. 

“I was very happy when l fou .^ 
’.this table,” she said, “because it* 
small enough, but it can also open up 
to twice its size in case I eveT move to 
a larger place.” 

Levin-Bendel’s sense of humour is 

. evident in three of her own drawings 
of obese women displayed above in 
djrting table - a reminder, not 
r overeat. 

A giant twig fruit basket, 
nished copper, trailing Pj, 8018 
Moroccan teapot for a fl0 * e o nce 

nSd S «W 


On the Market 


GOLDEN HANDS has the tools 
and the know-how to take care of 
serious repairs before problems 
spread and cause additional damage. 

With offices all over Israel, Gol- 
den Hands lias incorporated the 
American method of round-the- 
clock service, 364 days a year (except 
Yom Kippur). Night or day, there 
will always be someone at headquar- 
ters to answer your questions. Skil- 
led staff will provide you with quick, 
professional and reliable service for 
plumbing, electrical repairs, glazing, 
carpentry, painting and distemper- 
ing, installation of security locks and 
so on. When you call one of the 
offices, you receive an accurate price 
quote for the services you need. 

Branches of Golden Hands: Dan 
region, central region and the Shar- 
on (includes Lod and Ramla), Tel. 
03-201039 , 289827. Jerusalem re- 
gion, Tel . 02-527740/1 . Haifa region, 
the Krayot and the north (includes 
Hadera, Afula, Naharia and 
Nazareth), Tel. 04-251167, 251279, 
Beersheba region and the south (in- 
cludes Dimona, Yeroham, Ofakim, 
Netivot and Arad), Tel. 057-33229, 
32030. 

GAN Netafim, the home garden 
drip-irrigation system, has received 
acclaim both here and abroad. The 
modular kits are specially designed 
to suit standard-sized gardens, 
penthouse gardens and small green- 
houses. A full range of accessories 
are available for all the kits. 

Gan Netafim was developed by 
the pioneers of drip irrigation, Neta- 


fim, which is jointly owned by three 
kibbutzim, Hatzerim, Magal and 
Yiftah. 

A semi-automatic timer is also 
available with several of the kits. 



TAKING advantage of restrictions 
on the import of furniture, the 
Arden company (Ha’argaz Group) 
has designed a new line of high- 
quality lounge suites, buffets, dinet- 
tes, and furnishings for the bed- 
room. 

The furniture is made of teak, oak 
and other types of wood and is 
available in natural tones as well as 
white, the fashionable contemporary 
colour today in western Europe and 
Scandinavia. 

Considerable attention has been 
given to comfortable and durable 
upholstery, which is available In a 
variety of colours and textures. 

Arden’s furniture is on sale at its 
plant in Tzrifin, and at stores in 
Jerusalem, Haifa and Beersheba. 
Arden is planning to open another 
shop in the Dizengoff Centre. 


For Golden Repairs Use Golden Hands 


headed by accountant Shmuel Herman, is the only v 
firm offering the homeowner complete repair v 
service. They have offices located In the four major f 
cities and can promptly reach homes from Dimona fc 
and Arad In the South, to Acre and Naheriya in the f 
North. 

Qolden Hands has the tools and the know-how to ! 

deal with serious repairs before the problem * 

spreads and causes additional damage. For f 

example, if a broken pipe is not repaired \ 

immediately, walls and furniture can be damaged. * 
Qolden Hands has Incorporated the American f 

method of round-the-clock service, 364 days a year E 

(except Yom Kippur). Night or day, phone Golden t 

Hands and there will always be someone at f 

headquarters to answer your questions. A « 

‘communications system linking the offices with 
their skilled staff, allows Golden Hands to provide 
you with quick, professional and reliable service for 
plumbing, electrical repairs, glazing, carpentry, * 
painting and distempering, Installation of security £ 
locks, electrical safety cutouts, etc. = 

Golden Hands Is the only company in this field with h 

e clearly set price list. Whan you call one of their fi 
offices, you receive an accurate price quote for the |- 
servlces you need. This saves you that feeling of n 
helplessness when faced with unexpected r< 
problems — in an area where you have no way of 
judging what Is a fair price. T 

Golden Hands staff will come at your convenience, j" 

at the agreed upon time. This saves you welting r 
hours for the repairman. u 

You can booomfl a Golden Hindi clloni either paylna ■ 
plan m time cervical or pay for Individual service*, 
customer can purchase on hla own lldailrad). This plan ts Ideal for people 
the Individual subscription service Is IS 41,500 per year vrilh a 18 4,800 chugs 
If you would like to free youreetf of home repair problem* and enjoy profoesli 
Km of Qolden 


Golden Hands professionals arrive on schedule, 
wearing a Golden Hands uniform. Additionally, 
when the Job Is completed, they clean up the mesa. 
People who have been left with a carpet full of duel, 
bits of wall and electrical wires In the living room will 


fully appreciate the Golden Hands method. 


In addition, there Is a long list of other Important 
organizations that are clients of Golden Hands: 
WIZO, Super-Sol, Na'amat, Bank Tefahot, North 
American Bank, Bank of Jerusalem and 
Steimatzky's. 

Howto Obtain Golden Handa Service 

American style service Is the Golden Rule at Golden 
Hands. It is expressed through speedy, efficient and 
reliable service that has given them an outstanding 
reputation. 

This American style service Is headed by Shmuel 
Herman — an executive with boundless energy. 
Herman workad at Kopel for 11 years and 
understands the meaning of service. 


and Uia North (Ineludea Madera, Afula, Nahariya and Nazareth), 
(Include* Otmane, Yarn ham. Ofakim, Natl vat * * “ 







DID YOU KNOW? 


YV% 


that the 


ALM Network 



is the only duty-free house in Israel 
able to provide you with a combined 
package of HOME APPLIANCES 
with authorized support - 

Most major US and European brands 

Admiral, Amana, Bosch, 
Coloric/Modern Maid, General 
Electric, Maytag, Miele, Norge/ 

Magic Chef, Norgefrost/ 

Vestfrost, Rosieres, Siera, 

Siemens 


We also sell many other brands 
to duty free or regular customers. 



Visit us at: ALM Network showrooms: 


+ Tel Aviv Headquarters: 74 Kikar 
Hamedlna, Tgl Aviv, Tel. 03- 
455194/5 

+ Tel Aviv: 1 14 Allenby St.. Tel. 
Q3-023478 . 

'* Haifa: Checkpost Kvlah 
Matza-Zu Tel, 04-728092. 

21 Derech Ha'atzma'ut, 

Tel, 04-667590 

* Hadera:5 Herbert Samuel St., 

Tel. 063-30960 

* Tiberias: 1 Hayarden St., Tal- 
067-20238 

* Klryat Qat: Shopping Centre. 
Store 18. Tel. 051-81 183. 

* . Yokne’am: Hamoshava 
. (HaapakaJ, Tel. 04-993491 
‘ ★ Jordan Valley: Moshav Netlv 
Hagdud, Tel. 02-941060 

* Maaleh Ephra'im 
(Quart Hamavtihlm): 

Ami Oz, Tel. 057-82448 

* Carmlel: Shopping Centre, Tel. 

‘ 04-988438,. 

and all other Haapaka branohea. 






















Warshavsky Freilich Dover 


Problem No. 3218 
Dr. RAFF] RUPPIN, Israel 
I si prize. Problem, 196 1 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shafaaf 



White mates in two (8-8) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3216 
(Orlimnnt). While has no waiting 
move. l.QfS! Rc6 2.Qc5!l This idea 
was christened “The Guillotine." 

BARCLAY INTERNATIONAL 
U.S. CHAMPION Lev Alburt 
sailed off with first place and Pal 
Benkn grabbed second, as results 
matched form in the second Barclay 
International, held recently in New 
York. 

Alburt, heavily favoured in the 
Category IV event, allowed two 
draws on his way to an 8-1 total, 


while Benko, a grandmaster since 
1958, permitted four for 7-2. IM 
Victor Frias of Chile and American 
FM (FIDE Master) Jay Bonin 
shared third place with 6-3, and FM 
Tony Renna of the U.S. took fifth 
with 5-4. 

In the end there was an IM title 
norm for Bonin and Valuable experi- 
ence for the striving, lower-rated 
masters who finished out of the 
money. Alan Benjamin directed the 
tournament, which was held at the 
venerable Manhattan Chess Club. 
(Report from PCN) 

ALBURT SAHU 

1 .d4 c6 2.g3 c5 3.N13 Nf6 4.Bg2 Nc6 
5.c4 cd4 6.Nd4 a 6 7.0-0 Bc5 8.Nb3 
Be7 9. Nc3 0-0 10. Bf4 d6 1 1 . Qd2 Nh5 


12.Be3 Ne5 13.Qd4 f5 14.c5 f4 15.gf4 
Ng4 l6.Bf3 Nhf6 17.cd6 Qd6 18.Qd6 
Bd6 19.Bc5 Bc5 20.Nc5 RhS 
21. Radi Nh6 22. e3 Nf5 23.N3e4 
Nd5 24.Ng5 Nd:e3 25.fe3 Ne3 

26. Nge6Be627.Ne6 Rf6 28.Rd6 Nf I 

29. Kfl gS 30.Bd5 gf4 31.Nc5 Kg7 
32.Rf6. Black resigns. 

ALBURT BONIN 

l.d4 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.g3 c5 4.d5 ed5 
5.cd5 d6 6.Nc3 g6 7.Bg2 Bg7 8.Nf3 
0-0 9.0-0 a6 10.a4 Nbd7 11. h3 Rb8 
12.a5 b5 13.ab6 Nb6 I4.e4 Re8 
15.Rel Nfd7 16.Bfl Ne5 17.Ne5 Be5 
18.K4 Nd7 19.Ra2 Bd4 20.Ba6 Of6 
21.RA Ba6 22.Ra6 Bc3 23.Bg5 Rb2 
24.Bf6 Nf6 25.Ra4 Re4 26.Qf3 Ra4 

27. Qc3 Rf2 28.RG Ne4 29.Qe3 Kg7 

30. Rf4 f5 31 .g4 Kf6 3?..gf5 gf5 33. Rf 1 


KeS 34.QI3 f4 35.Qh5 Kd4 36.Qdl 
Black resigns. 

COUP DE GRACE 
White - Kgl; 0:i2; Rn4; Be3, Bn2- 
Pa5, c4, c4, f4, g4, h2. (1 1) 

Black - Kg8; Qd7; Rb8; Be7; Nd4- 
Pa6,c5,e6, f7, g7, h7. (11) Black to 
play. 

,*■ “ Ne2! nnd White resigned. 
(Tontson-Laes, correspondence 
game, 1983/84.) 

ELEGANT FINISH 
White - Kb2; Rg4; Bd3; Nd6, Nf5- 
Pa2,b3, h5.(8) 

Black - Kf8; Re5; Bd7; Nb7, Nd5- 
Pa6, b4. (7) 

l.h6l Nd6 (1. - Nf6 2.h7! Nh7 
3.Nb7 Bf5 4.Rf4) 2.h7 Nf7 3.Rg8x 
(Bagirov-Lanka, Riga, 1984) □ 
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DIZENGOFF TOWER: FIFTH AVENUE CONDO IN TEL AVIV 


Ldsl ycar, Dinhigoll' Ttiwcr was only a 
blueprint. From the plans alone, savvy 
people invested in 17) of Israel's most 
sumptuous apanmenls. lenving only 50 
still available. 

Today, just eleven months later, the aver- 
age return on those investments has 
. topped ! more than 50%, And it’s still 
growiitg. 

. The reason lor (he constant rise Is simple: 
nowhere else in the sundrenched Land of 
■ Israel can ytiu find (he kind of luxury living ’ 

1 to, which you're accustomed -- except in J 
DizengolT Tower. Here, you're among 
Vnlir own kind of people. People who 
• Speak your language. People to whom an, 

’ uufjttre,: fine music, exclusive • shops, 
;gOurmei: restaurants — • and the "right 
address -— are a way of life. Fifth Avenue 
' igeppfe, whH :« (ionic away front home. 
Youl home; too, 

; Di«ngofr Tower is prime real- estate,- . 
located dt;|he focus' ot'Tcl Aviv’s cultural. 


commercial and entertainment centers; 
Outside, the building is a striking 
aluminium-clad cylinder of ultramodern 
design, Inside, it’s an enclave oif dignified 
elegance incorporating, the, amenities of 
Manhattan’s finest habitats’-'/ V - . .. 

A uniformed security ■ dooriitan,- on duty ■ 
24 hours a day. A large, beautiful lobby, 
aesthetically furnished add, decorated. 

A swimming pool, solarium and Health 
club stalled by trained .professionals. 
Rich wall-to-wall carpeting everywhere. 
Anp ail this in a setting of year-round 
sunshine. - : •, - • ( v 

^ w * r 50 one*, two- and . 



J Vl T wiitwec apartments, 

penthouses ind duplexes remaining in 
.•Dg«^TijW;. 0 oe.o f U«m could - 
and sHoitld! be yours. A full-color bro- 
chure and;eofnplete set of Door plans are: 

/You’ll Be glad you did.' 5 ■ : 


DIZENGOFF 

TOWER 

SALES OFFICE: 

59 piantaofT Street 

Tel Aviv, Israel . 

Te | .03.288S3 0 .°3-2?7795. 03-293960. 
03-630440-2 Telex: 342405 AZRM 

SOLEL BONEH LTD. 

’ central district branch : ' 

- 

: azorim • • 

a p ial Construction Company 



SEVERAL WEEKS ago, Tel Aviv’s 
Beit Leissin celebrated the comple- 
tion of five years under the manage- 
ment headed by Yaacov Agmon. 
These have been dynamic and fruit- 
ful years, with many different activi- 
ties in its own halls and its 15 local 
“cultural activity clubs.” The house 
is full of adults most nights, and full 
of schoolchildren and youth on its 
"long theatre days,” which haw 
played to 180,000 pupils from 280' 
different schools. 

I do not presume to judge the jazz, 
songs, films and other activities, but 
as far as theatre is concerned, this 
has been an important addition to 
Israel’s cultural life. 

At present, there are six plays in 
Beit Leissin’s theatrical repertoire, 
one of them new and two which have 
had a long run but are still going 
strong. 

The new one is Coffee Please, 
by the Dance-Theatre Group, called 
in Hebrew bm-na (a neologism 
meaning “Picture Moving”). 
Gathered in a cafe in 1984, the 
characters reconstruct their lives in 
Israel from the time they were young 
and served in the war of 1948. In that 
war the central character, ably play- 
ed by Joanna Reis, lost her first love, 
starting a cycle of regret, disappoint- 
ment, loneliness and triviality. 

The play takes the form of dance 
and movement, with music (mainly 
rock), and very few words. There is 
one scene which is all spoken text, a 
sad and funny sequence of speeches 
by five women talking about their 
education, their hobbies, their 
friends and their purpose in life . This 
is a biting satire on the middle-class 
Israeli female milieu - snobbish, 
pretentious, semi-educated, bewil- 
dered, 

The other scenes are mostly well 
done as pantomime; the young 
actors seem to love what they are 
doing (the play grew out of a work- 
shop of the group), and they know 
how to move their bodies. It is 
heavily stylized, mannered and 
artificial, yet strangely authentic 
(like the wedding scene, with a pro- 
cession of guests presenting their 
gifts). The idea of having five women 
and four men, so that one woman is 
always left out, is interesting, but 
inore.could have been <Jon6 with it. 


Odd woman 
out 


\| 

i - \ T 

Coffee Please: more dance than words. 

THEATRE 
Uri Rapp 


In general, the production promises 
more than it fulfils. Even the mere 75 
minutes it occupies were too long, 
especially the latter part, which 
mainly portrays the banality of a life 
which has abandoned its hopes and 
illusions and accepted defeat. 

Our wars of course play a major 
part in the lives of these people, but 
they are seen, quite fittingly, from 
the point of view of those who stay at 
home. One very impressive scene, 
however, presents a battle by means 
of roller-skates fitted with strong 
lights moving over a darkened stage. 

The play is written and directed by 
Nava Zukerman, with the assistance 
of other members of the group; the 
music is by Rnfi Kadishzon, the set 
and costumes by Tali Itzhaki. This is 
a respectable experiment, with a 
middling result. It is worth seeing 
mainly as presenting, in its own 
fashion, something of the prevailing 
mood in Israeli society and its young 
generation. 

All my Sons except Noemi or The 
Shores of Switzerland also deals with 
the prevailing mood in Israel and 
with its major problems: Lebanon, 
settlements, the treatment of Arabs, 
Who is a Jew, and - the theatre. It is 
a play within a play, performed by a 
cast who are mainly Students, both in 


real life and on the stage. Their 
"rehearsals” often get out of hand, 
and their real-life and stage relations 
both coalesce and interfere with 
each other. It is also a crazy play, 
with all kinds of absurd situations. In 
the second part, the craziness comes 
across quite well, especially in the 
scenes of Noemi’s right-wing indoc- 
trination, and in the final scene when 
all kinds of family relationships are 
discovered, as in the old melodra- 
mas. 

I did not like the first part very 
much. Craziness is all very well but 
vulgarity is not, and the play is vulgar 
beyond the permitted limit. For in- 
stance, Noemi’s boyfriend suffers 
.from halitosis, which influences the 
actions of the rest of the cast 
through; the play. Still, the audi- 
ence loves the show, and some of it is 
really very funny. 

I am sorry not to be able to 
mention the cast by name. Most of 
them are new to me; and there is no 
transliteration of the Hebrew names, 
which, of coure, are not vowelized. 
There is also a mix-up in the Hebrew 
lists of actors and dramatis personae. 
The brochure on Coffee Please had a 
full list, and a synopsis of the play, in 
English, presumably because it is 
supported by the American Cultural 
Centre. The adaptation and direc- 
tion of this play is by Michael Gure- 
■ vitz (1 hope the spelling's right). 

Torch Song Trilogy (in Hebrew: 
Love Story in T/itee Episodes) by 
Harvey Feuerstein (sorry, again no 
' Latin spelling in the brochure) is 
about homosexual life, its many dif- 
ficulties and sorrows and its few 
satisfactions and rewards. The play 
is competently written, in three 
different styles, and well directed by 
(Ian Ronen. Nathan Dattner as 
Arnold, the central character, plays 
his part in a restrained yet moving 
fashion. 

The play is sincere and con- 
vincing. The subject hns already 
been treated in several plays per- 
formed in Israel and will probably 
stay with us for some time to come; 
but it is now on the brink of becom- 
ing trivialized. Therefore, the last 
part of this play; which shows the 
possibility of creating a family life by 
. the adoption of a son, is a welcome 
novelty. “ Q 
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A Cave In tho Desert - 9,000 year old finds 
from Nahal Hemar, including unique range 
of textiles end carved figurines of human 
heads 

Prom the Secular to the Sacred: Everyday 
Object* In Jewish Ritual lisa - Demo nitra- 
ting the phenomenon of turning ordinary 
artifacts Into ablects of worship. 

Lee Nikel: Paintings - retrospective exhi- 
bition 1960-1984 (until April 2 only) 
Sohwqig the Photographer - memorial to 
■a pioneer of early Israeli photography 
Eliahu Gat — Landscape pointings 


Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing Together with exhibition of children's 
paintings collected over the last 20 years in the Youth Wing 
Permanent Exhibition of Judaioa, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 
Egypt: The Other Side of tho River 


The Israel Trio and Friends — AN EVENING OF BEETHOVEN 
Guest: Robin Weigel Kapsuto (soprano). Programme: Sonata for Cello and 
PlBno, op. 102: Scottish Songs for Soprano Bnd Trio; Trio op. 97, '‘Archduke" 
LECTURE 

(part of series on “The History of Israeli Art”) 

Sunday, March 31 et 20.30 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE FIFTIES . 
with Dr. Gideon Ofret 
CHILDREN'S FILMS 
Sunday 31 March at 15 JO. 

TIME BANDITS (Britain T081) with Sean Connery. 

Mon 1, Wed 3 and Thurs4Aprll at 11.00 end 18.00, end Tues2at 10,15 
LE BALLON ROUGE and CRIN BLANC (French daisies of the 60's by Albert 
Lsmorigse), 

film':,';. 

Tuesday 2 ; Aprll at 18.00 and 20.30. - 

LA BETE HUMAINE (France 1938). Dir: Jean Renoir, with Simone Simon 
(English and . Hebrew subtitles). 


GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sun., fylon., Wed., Thnrs;.,Frl. et 11.00; also Sun, ot 154)0; Tues. 
at 10.30. 

Archaeology Galleries: Monday at 15.00. . " 

Shrine of the Book: Sunday and Tuesday at 1 6.00. 

Ju dales Galleries: Thursday at 16X10. 

Rockefeller Museum: Frl at 1 1 -00. 


VISITING' HOURS 

Museum — . Galleries and Shrlna of , the BootaSun., Mon., Wed., Thun. 10.00— 
17.00; Tubs, 10.00-22.00 (shrine 10.00-22 .DO}; Frl. & Sat. 1 0.00-14.00; 
Thun. lp.OO-1 7,00; Tues. 16.QQL-20.00. . 

Library: Sun., Mon., Wed^ Thuri. 10.00— 17.0O;Tuee,- 18.00—20.00. . 

Graphics 8tudy Robm: Sun w Mpn.-, Wed., Thun., Frl. 1 1.00— 13.00; 

. Tues. 18.00-20^0: 

Department of -.Travel ling Exhib1tlons:Sun.»Thurr, 8.30—13.00; 

-Tuw.i 3.00-1 7.<K). ; 

Rockefeller Muled m: Sun.-, Mori,, Tues., WeM..Thuis, 10.00— 17.00 ; 

Fri. & S«t. 10JJO-14JX). 

Tkho House Gallery iSun., Mon.. Wed., Thun. 1Q.00-1 6 JO; ; 

. Toes. 1000- 2230: Frl. 10.00-13.30., 

Garden Cafe: Sun., Mon. .Tues.; Wed.. Thurs. 1 0.0Q-m1d night; 

Frl. 10.00-1S.00: Sat closed. 

v •' - the Museum keep* dooii open with the help of Its friend: 
DavidBerg: March 31 -April 8, 1885 


Tickets for Saturdays available In advance at the Museum end at the KJe'fm 
, . ticket agenoy, Jerusalem, enc( Rococo In Tel Aviv 
; I8RAPL MUSEUM 18 LOCATED pN RUPpiN ST,, TBL (02} 688211 










ON THE SHOWING of its perform- 
ance of Catlas at the Habimah 
Theatre (Tel Aviv, March 20) the' 
Bremen Dance Theatre could well 
be called the Bremen Pantomime 
Theatre. Only about half of the eight 
non-stop scenes renlly had the pulse 
that distinguishes dance from movc- 
menl. The rest was allegory, 
pageant, mime and wordless drama 
and comedy. Applause musL go to 
the stage designer, Johannes Schulz 
for their effect. 

The performers, too, were un- 
failingly first-rate - but it was Cal- 
lus's glorious voice (let no one speak 
of imperfections?) in wonderful arias 
that undoubtedly made everything 
acceptable. 

The first scene was a delightful skit 
on latecomers at opera, piny, con- 
cert, what have you , but its wit wore 
out in long-windedness. 

The outstanding scene of them all 
was Two White Women, in which 
Eiise Ralston and Christine Ott, one 
in a long white robe, the other in 
more girlish white, played out n 
parable on fame and adulation. 

A pair of hands reddened n pair of 
shoes (The Red Shoes?). Then the 
taller woman, with a remarkable 
resemblance to Callus in her slim, 
beautiful heyday, pul on the shoes. 
Nine men immediately began to roll 
on the ground and succumb to her, 
but when she offered them the 
shoes, they crumbled. 

Interpret that as you will, ft makes 
sense. It also made dance white the 


Cruel and clever 


DANCE / Dora Sowden 


An extremely shrewd scene de- 
picted a woman preferring the illu- 
sion provided by a dummy to n real 
man, and men preferring images on 
dolled-up mirrors to real women - 
stark but lovely in Lhcir brief black 
leotards. This was most nearly dance 
drama when the men waltzed with 
the images and the woman with her 
puppet. 

Cruel and clever was a scene with 
whips, the men and’ women striving 
for mastery. Nearly as good was an 
episode where a group or men 
heaped clothes upon clothes on one 
figure (male) whom they carried 
aloft as a curtain openfcd to reveal 
the diva herself taking bows. 

Yet this was spectacle, and so was 
the brutal, sordid Fat Singer episode: 
five men misusing a woman, pushing 
balloons under her garment, aban- 
doning her, while a travesty of song 
(not by Cal las) filled the air. 

A display of costumes that Callas 
might have worn in her many roles 
offered a pageant that looked like 
one of those old-time pantomime 
parades. Here, as in other scenes, 
men and women wore dresses when 


a crowd was needed. 

In all, there was a lot to look at, 
but the realities remained more 
stage invention than dance creation. 
It was all a form of expressionism; 
but unlike the works of the late 
great Kurt Jooss, whom choreog- 
rapher Reinhild Hoffmann acknow- 
ledges as her master-teacher, it was 
not always dance. 

INDIAN DANCES provide an end- 
less source of interest in their detail 
and in the diversity of region, tem- 
ple, school. The dances performed 
by Ran Shinar and Shri Devi at the 
Zionist Confederation House in Tel 
Aviv (March 19) differed from the 
programme the two had given in 
Jerusalem at the Israel Museum and 
also demonstrated different aspects- 
in the nature of their skills. 

Whatever Shinar did - Kathak 
(North Indian) or Bharata Natyam 
(ge neral ly South Indian) - seemed to 
emanate from his body with an ease 
(hat did not hide virtuosity. Devi, 
though a fine dancer, looked as if 
what she was doing was something 
extremely well learned - but 
learned. 

Very distinctive were her Odissi 


dances (from the Orissa area)., The 
ancient technique was revived in 
fairly recent times from various 
sources, including temple sculp- 
tures. 

The Zionist Confederation House 
should find a way to rake the lecture- 
hall floor. In dance particularly it is 
essential to see the whole body. 

BACK FROM a long American tour 
With a sheaf of reviews of which any 
company could be proud, Moshe 
Efmti's Kol Demama company, at 
the Jerusalem Theatre (March 21) 
showed what had gained them such 
praise. In three works previously 
performed in Israel there was a 
freshness of attack and the pur- 
posefulness that has always given the 
company its character. 

As always in Efrali’s choreogra- 
phy, the individual performance in 
solo and duet projected feeling as 
well as fantasy, deliberately sculpted 
moves as well as free design. This 
alternates with rigid march stepping 
that brought back the sense of mass 
and community -a style suited to the 
dancers, deaf or hearing, without 
compromise or concession. 

RINA SCHENFELD’S schedule for 
the year involves much travelling 
abroad for herself and her company. 

After a performance of her own 
solos in Tel Aviv during April, she 
will go to Germany in May to appear 
at the International Berlin Festival 
and at the Wuppertal Theatre. 


In June, she returns to Tel Aviv to 
stage the premiere of a new work for 
herself and her company . In July she 
will take the company to the 
International Centre for Modem 
Dunce in Angers, France. In August 
she has been invited to give a sum- 
mer course at the Academy of Dance 
in Southern France. 

In October, Schenfeld and her 
compuny will appear at the Interna- 
tional Festival in Paris, where she 
will also perform solos. In Decem- 
ber. the compuny will ngain vislL 
France. By arrangement with the 
Batsheva Company, it will partici- 
pate in the international festival at 
the Pompidou Centre in Paris in the 
framework of the Israel-France 
cultural exchange. 

The Batsheva Dance Company 
held a “marathon” for schools at the 
Jerusalem Theatre from early morn- 
ing on March 20. In the two foyers, 
hundreds of girls and boys watched 
demonstrations of dance styles and 
dancers’ methods. 

Some had apparently not seen real 
dancing before. When one of the 
men swung a woman round on the 
floor there was a massed gasp of 
wonder. When Alice Dor-Cohen (in 
the other foyer) showed how tne 
male dancer could not lift her if she 
did not cooperate and then showed 
how easy the lift looked when she 
did, there was an “aah” of admira- 
tion. Later, the company gave a 
performance on stage for the com- 
bined audiences. □ 



MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


COMES PESSAH. comes the Ein 
Gev Festival. For 42 years it has 
lured connoisseurs of nature and 
music to the eastern shore of Lake 
Kinneret; since 1957 I have been a 
faithful visitor and a reviewer of its 
offerings. 

The festival developed out of the 
love for music of u Tel Aviv lawyer, 
Dr. Werner Sommerfeld, who often 
stayed at the kibbutz. A good pian- 
ist, he persuaded friends to join him 
in making music in the dining hall for 
the isolated settlers, who lived a 
dangerous life under the shadow of 
the Golan Heights until the Six Day 
War. 

Throughout the years, the festival 
continued its existence, despite 
shooting from the Golan and the 
flooding of the approach roads when 
winter delayed its departure. Slowly, 
the attendance changed - fewer uni- 
forms and. guns in the audience, 
more tourists from abroad and lateT 
from Israel itself. 

THIS YEAR’S festival will be a 
rather special one, Ethel Cohen, the 
biggest contributor (together with 
her late husband Frank) to Bin 
Gev, will be fftted on having reached 
the great age of 90 last month. A 
student of music and social worker 
by profession, Ethel has missed 
hardly any of these annual events, 
and her remarkable health, her 
mobility, and her brightness of mind 
are a great encouragement for those 
who count their years and worry 
about age. Ad me’ a v'esrim! 

The four day festival will include 
four events, 

□ April 8: The Israel Chamber 
Orchestra, under Its chief conductor 
Yoav Talmi, will perform Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 and 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 in G 
minor, The rest of the evening Is 
dedicated to the Requiem by Faurd, 
with the participation of soloists and 
the “Ehud” Kibbutz Choir, directed 
by Avner Itai. 

□ April 9: The Bat-Dor Dance 
Company in a programme that will 
include two Israeli premieres. 

□ April 10; Yehornm Ga’on pre- 
sents his new programme, Emtza 
Haderech (“The Middle of the 
Road”!, 

b April 12: Closing concert with the 
Kibbutz Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Shalom Ronll-Rlklls, 

* featuring Jean-Pierre Rampal, the 
great French flautist and a long- 
, standing friend of Israel. In the prog- 
: ramme: Handel’s "Water Music;’’ 

/ the First Flute Concerto by Mozart, 
and a world premiere T Yehezkiel 
Braun’s *’Et Laetlrin Cordis,” which 
is dedicated to Rampal. This Is the 
latest of many works commissioned 
for Ein Gev by the Lotti and William 
, Steihberg Foundation, The Second 
Orchestra Suite by Batjh will end the 
programme and the 1985 Festival. 

• 1 -ON SUNDAY, the Israel Pbilhar- 

; ,! toonie Orchestra will resume its reg- 
v |; . rular concert schedules after reti|rn- 
v :' v '! - mg from a North America tour that 
i ’..took it frbra coast; to coast «-• 
i ' v Washiogtort, New ' York, Phi- 
*: j{; Melphla, Los Ankeje?, San Francis* 

■ ed ihd Portland in the United States' 
■; aha 'then on to Canada. . Details of 

. ■ Mte triumphant fcrib w|U hopefully be' 

, r .^JhClpded ttf’my nejct cplumti. .y 
; 'jjr.'o In. "the coming series-, the IPO wUl 
; bfe cCnc^uqted by Kyudg Wha Chung 


/ Tot details see Poster. 

;; -y .. i y 1 ■ 
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V lilting houra: Sun., Mon., Tues., Thurs.: 10 am-B pm; Wad.: 10 am-7 pm. 
Friday and Saturday: cloied, 

Organized tours muit ba prearranged (Sun.-Thurs. B am-1 pm. 03-426181). 
Photo Archive: Sun., Thura. 9.30 am-12.30 pm. Tun. fl.30 am-2.30 pm. 

Permanent Exhibit and Chronoiphara - The main aipeatt or Jawlih Ufa In the 
Dlatpora, presented through the.moit advanced graphlo ft audlo-vliual techniques 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. “Return to Life — Tha Holocaust Survivors: from Liberation to Rehabilita- 
tion” Open to the public from April B, 19BE. 

* Attendance to opening ceremony by Invitation only. 

2. “The Jewish Heritage in tha Bya of tha Camara" Photo exhibition baiad an 
the worldwide photo canton 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film: “A Lotion In Hlitory" - German student* In lareel. 
A premiere. In the pretence of the German am basted or In larael and the 
producer of the film. Tha film la In Engllah. Monday, April t at 8 pm. 

2. “Jewish Politic*” — Jews In American politic* and tha implication* for 
Israel-Dlaipora relation* A study evening (In English) In cooperation with the 
lirael Diaspora Institute. With Dr. Eari float), Dr. Arye Cermon, Amos Eiran 


Tueiday. April 2 at 8 pm. 

3. Screening of the film: "Sophia'* Choice" Dir.: Alan J. Pakula; with Maryl 
Streep, Kevin Klein. In English with Hebrew and French subtitle*. 
Wednesday, April 3 at B.30 pm. 


Admission foe: IS 1600. For member* of Friend* Association: IS 1100 


® bankleumi •nm’ipia 


4. "Passover — National and Religious Meaning" (In the framework of the 
lecture aerlai: 'The Jewish Year — Feast* and Holidays'' The lecture will 
be In English. With Rabbi Dr. Isaac Cohen. Thurs., April 4 at 9.30 am. 
Admission fee: IS700; for members of Friends Association & International 


Bath Hatofutpoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2). 


m 


27 King Saul Blvd. Information and box office: {03) 261287 

VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thurs. 10 am— 2 pmi Sat. 11 am— 2 pmi 7—9 pm. ; 
Friday closed. 

EXHIBITIONS 

MOSHE KlIPFERMAN : ^AINTINQS, WORKS ON PAPER 1983-84 From 
Wednesday, April 3 at 8 pm. 

LEV PODOLSKY — PRINTS From Wednesday, April 3 at B pm 
BIANKA ESHEL — QB RSHUNI, 1980—1989 
A SELECTION FROM THE MUSHUM’S COLLECTIONS 

[W ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK l 

MUSIC Utl Insupport of Art and Culture. 

GUITAR RECITAL— YEHUDA SCHREYER Set., March 30 at 8.30 pm. 

PIANO RECITAL — SEI-PING HSU (China) Programme: work# by Mozart. 
Chopin, Beethoven. A concert of tha Arthur Rubinstein International Music 
Society* (For details tel. (03) 681604). Monday, April 1 at 8.30 pm. 

MICHAEL MELZER, FLUTE) MIRI SINGER, HARPSICHORD Programme: 
works by Bach and Handel. Tuesday, April 2 at 8.30 pm. 

CINEMA 

OH, BLOOOY LIFE (Hungary, 1964, In colour, Hungarian with Hebrew and 
English subtitles). Daily et 4.30, 7.30, 9.30 pm; Set. at 7.30,9.30 pm. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

8 Tanat St., Tel. (03) 287196. Visiting houm Sun.— Thurs. lO am-l pm: 
8—7 pmi Sat. 11 am— 2 pm. Friday dosed. 

EXHIBITION 

TWO YEARS 1883-84, ISRAELI ART — QUALITIES ACCUMULATBO (port • 


ART GALLERIES CAR RENTALS 



Our gallery is inter- 
ested in buying 
antiques such as 
paintings, sculptures 
old. pieces of furni- 
ture, objects d'art 
etc. 

We will appraise all 
pieces brought to us 
free of charge 

233 Dizengoff St. 
Tel Avhr 
(03)241082 

Mil] 


- pint no - 

RUBIN MUSEUM 
FOUNDATION 

Pennanant Ootll action of 
Paint Oils and Dmwtaca 
Open Sun.', Mon., Wed., Thun. 

10 am— 2 pm. Mon: 10 am — 6 pm. 
Fit A holiday eves : 10 am— 1 pm. 
14 Blailk SU Tal Avbf.(QS) 666981 


IRBI 


hotel to Its office 6 back. 

PoiBlble to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 

— 2UVEUHOTOUH 


TEL AVIVi 134 Hayarkon St. 


Tel- (03) 228823. 228180 
JERUSALEMI 38 Keren Hayasod St. 
Tal. (02) 66174B 


LOSE YOURSELF ...] 


APTS. RENTALS 


APARTfTlEnTS 



I $10- per person in a double room! 
(except Jewish and Christian holidays) 
You'll enjoy your holiday at 
a bargain price 

♦Wo have 48 studios end apartments 
with 2-5 beds. 

* Our price* include room cleaning 
and duly towel changes. All studios 
.and apartments are fully fiutiUhau 
with: air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gas, kitchen utensils find telephones 
In the rooms, i 

The apartments that give you 
the pleasure of feeling at home 
r ' . with the advantage of 
hotel service: 

t (MOf Center), 88 104 Ella* 
tel. (059) 75136 •. ’ 


TBS JERUSALEM TOST MAGAZINE 








Grope therapy 

CINEMA / Daii Fainaru 


IF YOU PEEL the lensl hit [irudis.li, 
you should skip this week’s column, 
it is going to deal with highly immor- 
al topics. 

To begin with, we have Crimes of 
Passion. <) new film l>y Ken Kusscll. 
To suy lli.it this is one more expres- 
sion nf delirious paroxysm is like 
saying the Umpire State building is 
tall. For many years now. Russell 
hasn't done any thing that is less than 
delirious, utul even that is only an 
opening gambit. Once lie gets going, 
nnhuily in the world carl match him 
piling up mail visions, vulgarities ami 
grotesque distortions. 

Alma Mahler in black underwear 
riding a trumpet in a Wagnerian 
orgy, ami Nadcjda von Neck wri- 
thing naked on the floor of a (rain 
compartment because she can't cure 
Tdiiiikovsk y of his liomuscx utility 
are samples of Russell's brilliant 
career. 

Nuw he is offering ns a pseiutn- 
Frcuilidii escapade, with repressed 
sexuality, schizophrenia, and fetish- 
ism thrown into a package that is as 
close to blue movies as normal com- 
mercial cinema can get. 

Crimes is the story of a fiisliion 
designer by day who hceomi's a 
honker at night. She is scared of 
ciiioiimiiil co i nmi tine i its and would 
rather dominate the weak males 
seeking her services in dark alleys. 
She meets a nice hoy whose wife j.s 
shunning him, and his hunger for 
both body and soul howls her over. 

A MAD PREACHER, a Peeping 
Tom with a terrible self-punitive 
urge, joins the fun. tic pretends he 
wants to stomp sin out of the head of 
the prostitute. At (he same lime he 
can't help sinning, which makes him 
seek ( incl’j* wrath for himself while 


seeing himself as the elected instru- 
ment to spread this wrath among 
other sinners. 

They and other people copulate 
like mad in carefully-planned 
choreography, with a setting of ero- 
tic sketches, some Japanese, others 
by Beardsley. Meanwhile the sound- 
track offers a licat, tortured version 
of Dvorak's New World Symphony, 
pmhuhly intended to tell us that we 
are watching a mangled version ol 
wliiil was supposed to be the New 
World. 

To make it all scientific, the pic- 
ture Marts and ends with the hero 
participating in group therapy - the 
first time by accident, the second 
time on purpose. For, Russell im- 
plies, we lire all in need of therapy, 
and those who think they can tin 
without it ure in the worst state of nil. 
Any beginner's handbook can supp- 
ly (he same information, hut no 
haiiillKHik has etchings like this. 

(INK HAS to give Russell credit for 
it -- nothing here is accidental. I'or 
example, we are invited several 
limes to consider the possibility that 
tile mad preacher personifies nil the 
emotional troubles from which the 
heroine is suffering, and ihut only 
through his demise will she stand a 
chance of delivering herself. When 
tile two exchange clothes, it is so 
obvious that one cun't help suspect- 
ing Russell of considering his audi- 


ence to be morons. No one ever 
accused Russell uf being less than it 
virtuoso with the tools cinema gives 
him. The objections always refer to 
the use he makes of this virtuosity, 
and this is as true here as ever. Not 
even Kathleen Turner's obvious ta- 
lent can help him out of his own 
special predicament: He appears to 
be persuaded that unless he shocks 
his audience all the riinc. he has 
failed at his job. But once you estab- 
lish a level of shock you don't budge 
from, nothing shocks any more. 
And when you remove the shock 
value from this picture, very little is 
left. 

TRIPLE PORTIONS of sex lead us 
naturally to this week's other entry, 
Brian de Palma's Boily Double. 
While there is some suspicion that 
Russell and dc Palma are developing 
a kinship, a basic difference remains. 
Russell is more of an egomaniac, 
while de Palma is still faithful to his 
film buff image. 

Dc Palma, more than usual, leans 
here on alien sources of inspiration. 
He has taken two works from the 
Hitchcock library and adupted them. 
As for the movic-withm-movie ploy 
which is supposed to justify some of 
the queerest plot twists, Francois 
Truffaut used it to open Day for 
Night. 

The leading character in this 
movie , an unemployed actor, is play- 


ed unsympathetically by Craig Was- 
son. Wusson works too hard at mak- 
ing his part convincing, and the har- 
der he tries, the more evident his 
effort becomes. 

WASSON BEGINS by being fired 
by the director of a cheap horror 
movie because his claustrophobia 
prevents him from performing a 
scene in which he is to lie buried 
underground. A friend (hen lends 
him a tlrcom-flul with a view across 
tiic valley into an apartment where a 
luscious young lady nightly performs 
a dance routine which lias obviously 
been taken from a blue movie. 

Unemployed and horny, he can’t 
help looking through field-glasses at 
the free show. He tries to meet the 
lady and a long sequence of him 
shadowing her climaxes in u brief 
encounter. 

Then just when our hero is about 
to initiate a relationship with the 
lady, tragedy occurs in a most grue- 
some way. But this is not the end - 
the leading man can’t get over his 
memories until he finds another girl 
who reminds him strangely of the 
first unc. I will tell no more since no 
reviewer should divulge the whole 
plot. 

In fact, I went this far only to point 
out the obvious similarities to two 
Hitchcock classics. The plot is basi- 
cally identical to Vertigo. The pro- 
tagonist is an actor instead of a 
policeman, und suffers from claus- 
trophobia instead of agoraphobia. 
As in Vertigo, he fails for a woman 
through manipulation, and tries to 
recreate her with the help of 
another. As for his Peeping Tom 
routine, that is pure Rear Window. 

TRUE, THE FILM is trendily photo- 



Kathleen Turner in Russell's blatant- 
ly orotic ‘'Crimes of Passion . " 


graphed. There is nudity galore. Tf 
tie Palma can't quite match the sha- 
dowing sequence in Vertigo he at 
least lias made u happy choice in 
Melnnie Griffith, who plays a re- 
freshingly candid porno star with no 
qualms about her profession. That 
she is the daughter ofTippi Hedren, 
the star (if The liirils and Mamie, 
cannot be an accident. But, when 
you put all this together, the Film 
looks like a shakily ussemblcd rig- 
marole. 

Still, the most infuriating part of 
the film is its climax, which turns out 
to be a cop-out, a mystification that 
doesn't make sense except as a wink 
from the director to the public. It 
establishes complicity in the spirit of 
“you and I know that this is just a 
movie." But even a movie has to 
make some sort of sense. □ 




“BIG DEAL," said a friend, when 
she heard there were to be •‘encoun- 
ters" on (he subject of literature and 
exile at Mishkenol Sha’unanim in 
Jerusalem last week. “What writer 
isn't in exile'?” she asked. “What 
kind will they talk about - political, 
linguistic, emotional?” 

Well, a little of each and a lot of 
none for the 48 hours or so that the 
visitors from abroad and Israeli wri- 
ters and academics spent together. 
Here and there a tinge of competi- 
tion emerged over who was more 
than whom. Finally someone in the 
audience suggested that, if we are 
dealing with writing - or any other 
art - what counts is not so much the 
nature of the exile nsihe quality of its 
expression. For at least five minutes, 
that was a satisfactory resolution. 

Czeslaw Milosz (Chess- wall v 
Mee-wash), the guest of honour at 
the Mishkenot talks, is the 
Lithuanian-born poet, writing in 
Polish, who won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature in 1980. His family was 
exiled to Poland when he wus a child; 
he defected from (he Palish diploma- 
tic service in Palis in 1951, was 
invited to teach at the Lhiiversity of 
California, Berkeley, in I960, and 
has made his homclesness there ever 

Part of the Nobel citation to 
Milosz read: “In both an outward 
and an inward sense he is an exiled 
writer, a stranger for whom physical 
exile i9 really a reflection of a 
metaphysical - or even religious - 
spiritual exile applying to humanity 
in general.” 

Most of the writers in the talks 
acknowledged that exile has distinct 
advantages. Poet Natan Zach, talk- 
ing about the Hebrew word galut as 
both exile and Diaspora , said it is the 
result of an act of violence , and at the 
same time a state of grace; both 
deforming und formative.' Snid 
Milosz: “It is n very bitter experi- 
ence. If the poison doesn't kill you, 
then you are stronger." 

IN THE BRIEF excerpts that fol- 
low, the participants, aside from 
Milosz and Zach, are Venclova, the 
Lithuanian poet who went to the 
U.S. eight years ago, and teaches at 
Yale; A1 Alvarez, British poet and 
critic whom Milosz credits with dis- 
torting him und other Eastern 
European poets for the West; Anton 
Shammas, Arab poet, native of 
Galilee, now living in Jerusalem, 
who has chosen to write in Hebrew, 
his "step-mother tongue"; Arye 
Sachs, poet, practitioner and teacher 
of theatre; Ori Bernstein, poet and 
business executive; Peter Everwine, 
American poet whose grandparents 
came from Italy. 

The excerpts nre wrenched out of 
context, deformed and reformed. 
Perhaps this can be colled a fugue. 
Zach: Exile as a state of grace can be 
a situation willed by Divine Provi- 
dence, the mission of n man or a 
nation, such ns that of Jonah. 

Milosz: Jonah didn't want. 

Zacft: Else Lasker-Schiiler, the half- 
^ ermfm poet in Jerusalem, 
sam 40 years ago that she could find a 
jomeland only in the eyes of her 
oe loved and the deep chasms of stars 
Land ° n ^ ex ^ e l ^ e P rom ' se< * 
jftwifiww: In the Commedia, Dante 
the stars as he emerges 
jnmi Purgatory; in life, once you 

ave your village, you never see the 
stars again, 

Zach read a letter from exiled 
Pp/i? an '^ ew ' s h novelist Lion 
hnKv W ^ ger ns Wng the man in- 
, Diting his home at Mahlerstrasse 

<*KfnS^“ t,earing 

rea d a memoir from 
Palestinian writer Halil 
nF ' w °ddering about, the fate 
lire books he’d left. behind nt 
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The poison of exile 

If exile doesn't kill the poet, he will be all the stronger for it, 
asserted Nobel laureate Czeslaw Milosz at a symposium in 
Jerusalem last week. The Post's MARSHA POMERANTZ reports. 






Rehov Yordei Hasira 8, Katamon, 
Jerusalem. 

Sachs: Our being here in Is- 
rael means the end of exile for us, 
but we have caused the exile of 
another people. We arc both the 
oppressed and the oppressor. 
Milosz: If you are a normal state, I 
guess it’s practically unavoidable. 
Alvarez: (describing the alienation 
of a Sephardi Jews even with 200 
years of history in England): To be 
Jewish is to commit a social gaffe, 
like dropping your H’s... But I can 


hardly imagine living in Israel. 
Sachs: The only homeland one can 
guess at. ,. is Art with a capital A. 
Zach : In a world of real exile, are we 
allowed to use exile as a metaphor? 
Everwine: “Exile" becomes a preda- 
tory word that eats up almost every 
kind of alienation. 

Venclova: Jorge Luis Borges said 
every literature fulfils human needs 
to the same degree. I say every 
literature fails to fulfil human needs 
to the same degree. 

Shammas: Can language subsitutute 


for the scent of orange orchards 
smelled by fleeing Palestinians in 
J948? 

Bernstein: I see Israel changing be- 
fore my eyes - the disintegration of 
the European dream... Here, the 
place you. want to go back to is the 
place you are. 

Shammas: Wasn’t Israel as a Euro- 
pean dream the wrong kind of dream 
to start with? Didn't it contain the 
seeds of exile in it? 

Milosz, wryly summing up: 
Perhaps it is better to have too many 


Milosz; Baltic blue eyes and the devil's own eyebrows, and a smile that 's especially sly. 



problems. Poets who arc not in exile 
suffer from lack of problems in write 
about. 

THE ENCOUNTERS on exile and 
literuluve ate a risky initiative by 
Flagjt Friedlander, director of Mish- 
kenot - what she calls u “pretext for 
bringing people like Milosz to Jeru- 
salem.” Her aim is to stimulate in- 
formal discussion among writers, 
artists and intellectuals and to make 
Mishkcnni more than just a presti- 
gious and picturesque guesthouse. 

This first round of encounters was 
hampered by the last-minute ab- 
sence i if critic Victor Erlich, one of 
the planners, and of Russian exile 
poet Joseph Brodsky who, with 
Milosz mill Venclova, is part of an 
emigrd triumvirate in the U.S. 

Successful "infoniiulity” requires 
a mure rigid framework of topics and 
participation than these encounters 
had. and the general public deserves 
access to more of the talks. But the 
initiative bus tremendous potential 
both lor generating energy from the 
intellectually restless and making 
them fee] - briefly - at home. 
CZESLAW MILOSZ, 74. has the 
devil's own eyebrows, Baltic blue 
eyes, and a smile that’s especially sly 
when he rends his poems in Polish to 
an appreciative audience, as he did 
ut the Van Leer Institute Iasi week. 

: I Ic dresses well , speaks slowly and 
searching]}', and during the discus- 
. sions at Mishkenot used fewer rhe- 
torical devices than moat of the other 
writers. He was ill during Iris Jeru- 
salem stay, but pushed himself to 
participate. He listened carefully, 
sometimes picking his teeth with 
matches. Once, toward the end of an 
afternoon panel, lie leaned his head 
against the wall nnd fell asleep. 

■ He is well aware of his internation- 
al reputation, finds it convenient und 
“humoristic," and remembers that 
things weren’t always like this. “I 
believed that I was committing 
suicide when I chose exile,” he said 
during one discussion. “For a long 
time I was so paralysed I was unable 
to write." 

He left Poland of his own free will 
- that is, chose not to return from his 
diplomatic service in Paris in 1951. 
“It was a horrible period," he says. 
“This was the exile as leper. French 
intellectuals all worshipped Stalin 
and somebody who said ‘No. it’s not 
so,’ was ostracized." He himself had 
been attracted to communism, 
though never a member of the party. 
His book The Captive Mind (1951, 
English edition J953) describes the 
subtle attraction of “the faith" for 
alienated intellectuals, and the way 
believers are eventually forced to 
give up their independence. 

What does he believe in? "I must 
start from what lam," says the only 
poem he ever wrote in English, 
which was addresed to Raja Rao, a 
Hindu who had tried to convert him. 
The poem ends: 

No help, Ruja, my part is agony, 
struggle, objection, self-love and 
seif -hate, 

prayer for the Kingdom 
und reading Pascal. 

His Catholic doubt is shaped, in 
part, by his love for the Latin that 
made the Church international. He 
also loves the mystic Swedenborg, 
who wrote in Latin, and William 
Blake. He goes to church for the 
sen$e of community, “nit hough,” he 
says, "those people are not my audi- 
ence." 

Reluming form a visit to the 
Church of the Nativity in Beth- 
lehem, he said it was the worn stone 
tliat impressed him: "All those who 
walked there and are no more. This 
is how I find my community, in 
stone-.” * 

He has translated portions of the 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Hebrew Bible into Polish, anil the 
Gospel nf Si. Mark anil Re vein- 
linns from Greek, “l or me Hebrew 
is nut an exotic sound," lie says, 
"though of course my Hebrew is 
scholarly." His Hebrew translator, 
David Wein Md - whose work has 
been very highly praised - says il 
would take Milos/ iilimii a nioiilli 
and a half here l<» be able In speak 
with case . 

Milos/, emerged from liis writing 
paralysis in NSJ.54, with a novel 
culled The hut Valley. "It was a 
return to my childhood, in sensual 
things." lie explains. "It was ther- 
apeutic and unblocked me." from 
1455 he resumed waiting poetry. 
Yes, lie say*. writing in I’olisli he bus 
been tempted in take the need Fm 
(ransliitiiui into .iccouni - bin never 
in Ills poetry. 

Due ol the m.ijoi in! Inc me. on bis 
work was his late cousin Oscar 
Milo:./, ,i poel. whom lie was close to 
in Paris. Oscar Milos/ was all.ielivi! 
In Fraiiiv but ail alien who based his 
melaplivsit <. "oil the wmivIi lor 
plaiv.*' This philoviplne.il appiourli 
railiei than tin- ' peisonal soliiiion" 
nl Malliiinie is wli.ii impii-sscd Mu* 
yomigei Milos/ and a pp.u cully 
iiel|u-il him h.ikiiH-r his rniolionnl 
and physical exile. Imwcvci pie- 
eaiiouslv. 

Then* is a kind ■ >1 mndesiy in ihe 
poems ul Czeslaw Miliw not dial 
lie makes himse lf small, hul dial lie 
evokes a world so lame: Waisaw 
around its ghetto and ( uliformn 
palms, the liumpels of angels and 
idikiibines' eon 1 1 is. CilEes aie bmll 
■Hi* I r.i/ed, mi mien is am) epoelis are 
almost ruptured. 

Winning tin Nobel I'n/e. lie says, 
told him dial lie has moic o| an 
AinciuMiiaudiein'i ih.m lie realized, 
though the porliv .indie nee theie is 
mamlv limited to rumpuses Aside 
liom dial he sees die pn/c as lhe 
fairy l.ile of time brutlieis. two wise 
and one looINhnr naive. I he foolish 
one gels ilu* hand ot the princes:. and 
half the kingdom. "My litemry enl- 
leagues were wise." he says. 

Perhaps die naivete he's talking 
about is an integrity of vision ur an 
mtegriiy of hmking - described in 
this section (Vfol a long poem called 
"Bohn's Metamorphosis": 

/ liked him as he tlirl not funk fur an 
ideal object. 

Wlien he heard: "onlx the ohjeer 
which rfoe.j nm n hi 

h ivrfcit aiuf pure." he hfudied 
and in rued away. 

In every packer he carried pencil*, 
pads nf paper 

Together with crumbs of bread, die 
accidents of life. 


SI Hiding his eyes with hi* hand and 
muttering in amazement. 

How much he envied those who 
draw a tree with one line! 

/ha man pin >/ scented in him some- 
ih mg indecent. 

He would leave symbols to the 
proud busy with their anise. 
By bilking he want at to draw the 
name from the very thing. 

When he iiw old. he rugged at his 
ndweif-stainetl beard: 

"1 prefer to lose thus fhan to win as 
they do." 

l.ikr Peter- Itieiighel die father he 
fell suddenly 

While attempting to look back be- 
tween his spread-opart legs. 

And still the tree stood there, un- 
attainable. 

O veritable, o true to the very cure. 
If wax. a 


ON TII1I FACE of il. A. Alvarez 
seemed an odd choice as panelist at 
Mishkcuot Sliiianan ini’s conference 
un "IZxiTe niul Literature." 

Ostensibly he cpuilificd because 
lie had published a study of Eastern 
I'll rope a n writers f Under Pressure) 
anil hail edited a Penguin sc lies nf 
their works. Hul in ei an puny with all 
those genuine refugee -writers in 
Jerusalem Iasi week, the London- 
huru Alvarez seemed capable nf 
coni ri billing at best only a secondary 
cspci lise on Ihe subject. 

Ihiwcvci, virtually every partici- 
pant in the conference endorsed the 
notion that an aitist can experience 
exile even within his own society. On 
tliiif somewhat existential level, 
Alvarez qualifies as an exile ninny 
times over. 

As pne try editor of Tin • Observer 
fm Id veins and as author of a 
halt -dozen sen i ilia I studies ul con- 
tempt naiy literature f'lhc Shaping 
Slant. Ihe St hind nf Dunne, etc. I 
A Ivai e/ whs at one time one nf 
Hrit uni's most powerful ciiliurnl 
arbiters. 1 inlay he desciilvs himself 
as an ‘ ‘ex-lilei.il yen lie" and says tie 
li.is initially until i up to do with Lon- 
don's literal y establishment. 

As a loinii-f academic a first in 
liieiiiiiue at l Afoul, vvlivic lie latci 
la ng In. visiting pmlesMii ships at 
l'i 1 1 icdoii ami at many nllier Ainer- 
icuii iimveisilrcH Alvarez, now says 
lie I ms no cmi l act with the cl ass muni 



II. i.i.ii..„iiim,i wiih ilif .Ins.,,..,,! .'ll s a Mih, Kl | h„pc t„ .xplon- sci-metl that everybody was JewMi - 
.Tl" L '' 11 ,1. iiinf.’ deeply miiiic day," h. 1 siiys. "I ,.r wanted lo he. And (lie writing kid 

As ;I widel> KS|v.teil p.wl (Ah- kiye dune n little resear.lt at the a vitality and daring and depth that 

nmm in Autumn, elc.l. Alvarez says Public Records Office. Willi the; help was simply lacking in England " 

he always "wrote little and published of a friend who reads Hebrew, we h was his American exnerience 

ess. and while I was a literary ei itic I found tlui my family has been in that eventually led Alvarez to nirh 

. til,,,,.,.re.|.,inMhl,l,,|Hd.|isl,,ny at least since 17711. Ili.-y lisl, what was probably his ski 

s.is, n il. mils >>111.111,' III (Iritain, in were Se|ih:i, dim friini Amsterdam. most influential bonk: the 1962 Fen- 


seemed that everybody was Jewish - 
or wanted io he. And the writing laid 
a vitality and daring and depth that 
was simply Jacking in England." 

It vvjis his American experience 


^^k'l'r'ww. N | ''•■;|>;.^'l ,l ; ;,, > l :"' fl ' , ' n 'Ainsl.rd,nn.' most influential book: the 1%2IV„- 

t .:^.;:; 1 l R ;, '""V'j; *'™"“‘:")' P"*- guilt milhu logy called 7l,e New Poel- 

r,Mi.,.!t .V.V-J r l* ,|wl - l “ l 1 ll |! |l 1 >!'<■■ rn’iwy sail prne ry. Thai collection largely imro- 

: e nsw^ki noo' nntl ye been -- how skill I say duced to English aiidwncL s „. h 

i.n bis e I , u 'Iffi ™: m * 1 JT™ 1 sn ™ Americans as John Berryman. 


se. sime a poet tins so little impact it? experiencing downward sncial Americans as John B. rrvm u 
ikl,,imhbkotr™kn« But in myyomh Robert Lowell, A,,,,.- Sexton 

s3Sa£&2 iiif EcsBEs- 


mobility ever since. But in my youth Robert Lowell, Anne Sexton ami 

llje fantdy was ttkal seuoe oft ft, on Sylvia Plath. alongside such young 


•aid psychological exile as well He 
has undergone a pnirimlnrly painful 


n.Ilfcl'r i,ntl “J 1 lh 1 * lL Ahawn A P‘ Gunn . John Fuller and George Mao 
n ? v f ,S . i J hf ! u, _ lhc HSsimi- Beth. Alvarez's anthology made a 
dsdv U |looih!'"' m powc , rf " 1 ar 8umenl for a poetry that 


lv describes my background. 


■ssful More [mglisli than the English, nr 


was beyond, as he culled it' the 
"Gentility Principle” - a poetry that 


i ,in ^ ^ 

cnee lUf.- Aflcr M„ rrrugc and L niitrva. Ihin i w.mi a cSh ot C0 " f “ i0, “ l “ nd 
Savage t ,od). England boarding school, where 

/ in us ,'Jew anmnggentiles - and things like compulsory chapel and REPRINTED year after year. The 
'IV! 2>vpna nil among Londons the great pressures to confurm sepa- Nt ' w P™iry continued to have a 
Asiikena/nii - Atvnrez has lusted a rated me even further from my Profound impact on how poets, 
sep.ir.iieiiess truni bis society in yet Jew ishness." readers and professors viewed the 

in ner sense. functions of verse. It still docs, 

NOT THAT this multiplicity of ex- £ L Y A REZ "? doubt failed to fit 

Ejrraarstsas sssstsbms sj.. t ^ T 

snEsyates--- "i vsssas: a^eraras 


NOT THAT this multiplicity of 


his lively intelligence Tanges over , 

such diverse life-long interests as tL niCin . g lhl? u PP er -niiddle class in suhi^t nF« . L ’ e ^ n ,ne 

music, rock-climbing .md poker (for ? n,ul . n ' he Paraphrasing the bv^ £s ^FemoX^ 
the last, sec his The B/ W c.w Game in ■' a «’ , sh protagonist in his first novel. oLSna th. ' krill!? B , d h ' m ,°/ 

Tom, i Hers, “is that to be Jewish is to E,™ 8 lhe ,ncllnal . ,on for 

A( 55 Alvarc, i, happily .cmar- “ s ™ ial S“« a - Tltey believe cess in verL” ? r sl ' c ' 

net. has ihre, childrca. att'd suicide ,h:11 lj a J ™ somehow can't reallybea » „* 

no lo, tecr interests him i, ■, gentleman. mK '-oniemporary British Poel- 

topic for literary inquiry or ^ an Tl ?e writer says, however, that he Iio“ o l^iUhin^Ai ° Pen ° PP i Si ' 

alternative Mo his husv'life :.s „n cherishes Ihe perspective on his soci- I... crythmg Alvarez seemed to 


“The essence of the attitude th** " avc s,nre khicu 

S Ihe upper-middle class in Sw A , varez hns , be<:n lhe 
n." he savs. namnhrasino ih P A** °^? notor, i ° lls satirical poem 


gentleman." '■ ^ vrm mpurury ormsn roei 

The writer says, however, that he Z^, nie OUt ye f r in °P en opposi- 
»-! llon 10 ever ylbmgAlv.nrez. seemed k 


alternative Mu his busy life as an c I> ei '^hes the perspective on hissoci- 

albruund jack-of-stll-lelters. His f!- v bei P? iin outsider affords 

next bonk, Off-Shore, is ubotn his bini- “ini not a religious Jew. nor a 


recent months living and wiirking "5 , . - , 

with oibrig crews in the North ,Sea; ra ! *“*• >' es * nnd fhe emotional that a new 1I . sonl l' m i ' tur:i1 
and his secret but quite serious jour- ,lll,cri *«nce of my Jewishness," he ‘ ■ railection of poets should 

milislic aspiration is to ride the “If I lack that British reserve, if ' he f. a y s - “■ [egret only that 

space-slii il tic. On top of all this. 1 m nwrc emotii.Ml and outginng - commi? U . f.,f her £,' n seeni s « 

Alv.iri'/ Vwlbav.^ fr, >■» hi. well. I think that’s all m i coni nutted to genhlilv. Thev are mi 


cherishes the perspective on Wssocb 1'°" 10 ev ®7 t , hing Alvarez .seemed to 

ety that being tm outsider affords su f est w .th h. S collection, 
him. "I'm not a religious Jew. nor a ,■ . j 1 selt ' con ‘essed ex-literary cri- 
Zionist, but I deeply value the cultu- lc ’ Alvarez takes these develop- 
ral and. ves. nnd rhp ^mnfLi n «i in his stride. “It’s only natural 


sp.iee-sliiillic. On top of nil this, ‘ aim uingiNne - ~ 

Alvarez believes from his own ex' " :dl ‘ 1 lhillt; that’s all to ihc good I ™' l 'l' 1 | 1 ! ed 10 8<mtility. They are so 

periencc that exile - whether politic- " l,,l| dn'l have it any other way. And Tv ,t, “"temporaries in Ihe 

til, sueiHl, psychnlngical „ r literary - no tlmihi thnt’s why I always seemed ‘‘ “ " ‘["jtfneimtg. Of course 1 

trim lie a positive cnndiiion. !° ^f e 50 n, uch more responsive 1 ! c , ,al P oels should be 

Since he was a Jew before he was . 111 A" 11 ''"-'" than in England." ! “ ld was that a poel is 


cmi be a positive cnndiiion. 

Since he was n Jew liefore he whs 
anything else, we’ll begin with that. 


i America than in England.’’ 1 


it poet because he has a richer inner 
H fc ,. “V “W peopte. That's what I 


Alfred Aivar.v, nuined nfier Ins ArrER OXFORD, Alvarez went rm,n^— : IBa's wltal I 

grmnlfather who was a inngistraic, to Princeton in 1953 aitd, both ns a Z, , / 1" s 8eneration of 
was born in London in 1929. llis “ml a writer, found America mi lost ■ a ‘ 5 why Hri'isb poetry 
family Was old and immcyrd, and if '^penally liberating environment. diTv, " 1 " ,eresl me ""«* these 

Ihe Alvarezes were ''different" from ''f'drgive me," lie onllniscs "but ‘ 

tile majority of the Kngfish, they ^noricawiisiity Zion. The situalibn FOR A PORT in r , ■, 

differed from the majority of Lon- “uldn't have been more different « Wo * dta " tht 

don s Jews as well. ftom post-war Britain. Jn-tB 
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bnuicts un un n iliilm ion, and 
At vaio/ b; is seen such despair at first 
lisiiiil. In Ihe Savage n, c j 10sl 
known or liis 14 honks, Alvarez 
brought together yours of research 
into (lie literary, liistniie.il, SO cial 
legal, cultural and psychological 
aspects of suicide. He included an 
illuminating case study «r the death 
of Sylvia Plath, with whom he wuson 
very close let ms, us lie was with her 
husband led Hughes. And he eon- 
cliidcd with a chiipler on his own 
failed ;il tempi in do himself in. 

“Although I struggled for four 
years and through eight or 10 re- 
writes to make The Savage God a 
human bonk," he says, "il was really 
my last wnrk as a literary critic. I put 
that kind of uiiidyiicnl writing - and 
the subject nf suicide - behind me." 

Alvaiez’s intake of a massive 
overdose of sleeping pills was 
brought nil. among other tilings, by 
the eulliip.se of his marriage to (he 
granddaughter i I Frieda von Rich 
Uden. wife of Alvarez’s early idol, 
D. II. Lawrence. Perhaps typically, 
the divorce became the inspiration 
for a hunk on the subject: Life after 
Marriage, although his secret title 
for it whs The Savage Gad Meets 
Frankenstein's Daughter. Alvarez 
notes. 

"1 really thou c lit the divorce big »k 
was quite us good as the suicide 
book," he says, "and of course the 
subject has its ludicrous side, too. As 
with suicide, divorce involves this 
same enormous weight of private 
depression and public failure. But 
unlike suicide you go through di- 
vorce and you’re still there, with the 
world around you and your life to 
live. Finding that you’ve survived isn 
hit, you know, embarrassing. 

"Maybe, " he adds with a smile, 
"maybe that’s why the divorce book 
was less popular than the suicide 
study. 1 don't know. I know that the 
only honk I really enjoyed writing 
was the one dealing with poker. And 
perhaps it’s ironic, lull the only place 
this literary fellow Alvarez is really 
loved and appreciated is out among 
those tournament poker players in 
Ijs Vegas. How's that for alienation 
and exile?’’ 

Alvarez says lie loves playing pok- 
er for the same reason he loves 
rock-climbing. "It’s that combina- 
tion of risk and control. Making the 
cards go in certain ways within the 
limits of certain odds. As with climb- 
ing - there’s the danger, but your 
objective of course is not to fall. The 
thrill is in making those innumerable 
small choices and having it come out 
right.” 

WHICH SOUNDS as good a de- 
scription ns any of practising the 
craft of poetry. Ami now, after this 
first visit to Israel, a country that 
Alvurez says has pleased and im- 
pressed him enormously, and not 

least for the daring conditions under 

which Israelis live, would he risk 
throwing in his lot with the Jewish 
state? 

“I simply can’t imagine how 1 
could," he says. "I think being Jc^' 
ish must he so much more compli- 
cated here, loo central a part of one s 
existence - for me, at any rate. Fin 
too much the European. London is 
my home - I fed a citizen of Hamp- 
stead. And if I lived here I know I d 
truly be exiled from my homeland, 
which is my langunge. I simply 
couldn’t function here.” 

Alvarez made much the same 
observation in the panel discussion, 
which prompted one Israeli wug *o 
suggest that since Alvarez saw posi- 
tive value in being exiled, he may 
have just uncovered a new argunien 
for Zionism. Alvarez apprec |a |^ 
the finesse of that argument, but in 
cool cardplayer was not about to n 

his hand on that one, tempting as ^ 

pot might appear. 




W1IAT PD Jcan-I'.iiil Same. I i:iii- 
cois Miller i;i nd and HiigiiU- Harriot 
have in common? I hey either lived, 
worked, f'uiu.1 fame or spooned 
sugar inti* endless cups of enl fee in 
Sah>t-Gei main-des-l’res. *1 his parish 
on the left bank of ihe Seine, with its 
clubs, cellars and cafes l .es Deux 
Magots. Lc Tahuu. talc dc Floie - 
was the meeting ground for such 
jive i se disciplines as liter at m e . film . 
music, politics, philosophy. It was 
here that rebellious teenagers lloek- 
e J to jitterbug and drink coca-cola, 
and here, too, that Giacometti could 
he spotted playing with clay and the 
sugar howl. (Nowadays Saint- 
Germain is the province of estate 
agents and tourists: but, in its hey- 
day, from the late 'JOs to the late 
’50.s. the authors assure us. a Who’s 
Who of French culture could have 
been compiled just from its streets: 
Picasso, Genet. Andre Malraux, 
Cocteau, Alain Resnais. Iones- 
co.. .And the pivot, die uniiying fac- 
tor both in essence and in time 
(again, according to lhe authors) 
were Sartre anti his life-long com- 
panion Simone dc Beauvoir, who 
together luled "the Paris literary 
roosts after the war" and "concen- 
tiated public attention on Saint- 
Geimaii) as an avant-garde cull and 
bastion". 

This cultural bastion is surveyed 
ovei Id chapters in this book, and 
several hlainl photographs arc pro- 
vided also. Chronology is circuitous- 
ly followed. 

The cafes of St. Germain were the 
singe fur Ihe dramatic contest be- 
tween Sartre ("who detested the 
give and take of staging plays") and 
liis developing rivalry with Albert 
fnnius ("more interested m being 
the best"). 

Bearing in mind Sartre's posi-wui 
reputation , particularly after the 
publication of his trilogy l.es Chc- 
mins dr la Liberie, the chapters on 
the French Resist mice are particu- 
larly revealing. 

WHAT EMERGES is a picture 
rather different from the popular 
lore of Sartre’s engagement. For 
must of lhe war, lie and Simone lie 
Beauvoir were very much on the 
fringes of resistance groups, even the 
intellectual resistance. For some 
years they floundered about, vague- 
ly trying in contact those who could 
recommend them, trying to find u 
way in, for no one was making an 
effort to recruit their tnk-nlx. The 
leading Resistance publisher and 
editor, Jean Pnulhan, considered 
Sartre either politically comprom- 
ised or incompetent, but was, in any 
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SOME OF the people who figure in 
this book about the sad and sordid 
drug death of the American come- 
dian John Belushi in 1982 would 
Jikc to see uuthor Woodward hang- 
ing upside down from a Inmp post. Il 
has, in fact, become an occupational 
hazard for the man who brought us 
Watergate. The controversy over 
this book (now in paperback) in- 
spired by charges from Belushi’s 
wife and friends that it gave a one- 
sided picture of him us a coke-crazed 
geek, was covered in Rolling Stone 
jnagazine last summer ("John Be- 
lushi’s Troubled Sleep"). 

I can’t determine whether Wood- 
ward is as full of shit as charged, or if 
1 Bfllued the confidence of Be- 
Jushi’s intimates by misstating his 
intentions, but Wired certainly lends 
credence to the contention that 
biography is the proverbial fate 
worse than death. 

John Belushi was a graduate of 
Chicago’s Second City comedy im- 
provisational troupe who went on to 
gain fame in the (at least during its 
hrst few seasons) hit New York not 
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Saturday Night Dead 


WIRED: The Short Life and Fast 
Times ot John Belushi by Bob Wood- 
ward. New York. Pocket Books. 532 
pp. $4.50. 

Sheldo n Teitelbaum 

for prime lime TV show "Saturday 
Nile Live.” A beefy, physical and 
aggressive performer, he became a 
nation-wide sensation as 'Blulo' in 
‘ Animal House," and as one of Ihe 
two Blues Brothers together with his 
best friend and partner Dan Ayk- 

ro Belushi's talent was also his death 
warrant, though the sentence was 
carried out, it would seem, with the 
collusion of Belushi ’s intimates. He 
couldn’t hack the limelight, he 
couldn’t handle the big bucks, he 
shrank from the not miniscule possi- 
bility that he was only outstanding in 


liis Bluto zitz-squeezing and food- 
fighting persona, nnd he searched 
for solace and energy in cocaine. As 
Mickey Rooney reportedly com- 
mented about Belushi after listening 
to one of his characteristically in- 
coherent drugged raps: "Why is il 
that the youth of today can't accept 
God’s gift of success?" 

Woodward’s narrative makes the 
case (hat Belushi died hccause the 
people he hung out with kept him 
supplied with as much blow as the 
rotund comedian could snort. His 
capacity for inhaling the stuff was 
legendary, as was the energy it en- 
dowed him with. Belushi would brag 
that he had left people lying dead in 
the streets for their inability to keep 
up with him while doing the town. 
Belushi’s buddies kept him supplied 
because there was money in il nnd 
because Belushi without coke wns a 


drag. He was the life of the party 
until he ran amok. 

Wired works on u number of levels, 
admirably, not least us a cautionary 
tale, bill also as a solid hit of 
apparently uncut dope on the rich 
and famous who, when their nasal 
passages and brains clear, must be 
fuming. Or perhaps the notoriety of 
being listed as a user isn't as bad as 
that . No way to know. It is enough to 
be caught hy the spell of irii|rending 
doom. 

THERE ARE two problems. The 
first concerns Woodward's recount- 
ing on page 419 of Cathy Smith's 
shooting up Belushi with some coke. 
He notes that Belushi “wns needing 
more and more of it to get the same 
feeling.” Fact is. and Woodward can 
go argue with the editorial staff of 
Scientific American if he doesn’t be- 
lieve me, cocaine is not addictive in 
the strict sense of the word, which is 
to say that users do not develop a 
tolerance for it. Hit number #500, 
composed of the same amount and 
with the purity of hit number 1 , feels 


a.s good and as potent. That coke is 
extraordinarily habit-forming is 
another matter, but l have my 
doubts about someone who has writ- 
ten a book tm the stuff and hasn't got 
this very elemental y differentiation 

down . 

Secondly, the book is replete with 
protestations of love lot Belushi by 
his cronies. Yet Woodward does not 
present him as lovable. He was >i fat 
spoiled kid and he didn't seem to 
care doodlcy-squut about the sensiti- 
vities of those he dealt with. As for 
the protestations of his genius, de- 
spite the appeal he possessed for 
those such as myself who got off on 
liis samurai wildmmi routine. John 
Belushi was hardly an intellect, and 
his range did not compare with the 
likes of such contemporaries and 
colleagues as Bill Murray or Eddie 
Murphy. But lie lefL a mark, and he 
burned himself out doing so, which is 
us much as many of us can hope to 
accomplish on this world. We can 
fed sorry for the poor slob but 
admire the pretty lights he made in 
the sky fora while. □ 
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The "Ashkenazi Huggada" published by Steimatzky in cooperation 
with Thames it Hudson, is a large-format (39 x 28cm.) facsimile of the 
famous 1 5th century work now in the British Museum. Reproduced in 
full colour, including gold, the calligraphy, illustrations and 
decorations were originally carried out by the workshop of Joel ben 
Simeon Fei btut h Ashkenazi of Bonn and Cologne. It is interesting to 
note that "Had Cadya" and"Ehad Mi Yodea?" are not included as they 
were later additions. The book conies in an embossed slip-case. 

Chaos and minder 


Browning was I Ik* first to applv ;i 
distinction between "iiilernionnlixl" 
and 'Tiinciionnlisi" nice rpre.' t:ilii»is 
to the .study of Nazi genocide. The 
former, h cm lies, focus on Hiller's 


KATKH3I. MONTHS: Essays on the 
luucr-gmcc of the Finn I Snlutlun by 
Christopher K. Browning. New 
Vink, llolnie.s & Meier. 107 pp. 
Price not Milled. 

Michael R. Mm ius 


colic rent iuui lomistcnlly-held anli- 
Jewisli ideology. implying a long 
Mam ling plan for mass murder which 
was I in ally CM'ciNed lit the oppor- 
tune liniment: (he lallcr stress the 
anarchic Mine lure n| (he Third 
Ucieh, in winch anti-Jewish policies 
foMowcil ail iiiueiliiiii path, with 
altered objectives, rmlicaFi/ing mur- 
derously dining the laitei half of 
l l MI. Modi groups uf iiiterprelers 
recognize the powerful mobilizing 
force of Hitler's anti- Jewish obses- 
sions; llicy differ however, on the 
degree iff premeditation for muss 
minder, and the means hy which the 
Final Solution was finally im- 
plemented. 


BROWNING ENTERS this debate 
as a self-professed “mudcralc- 
fiiiK.1ionalist." While rejecting the 
belief dial the Final Solution was 
predetermined, he is sensitive to the 
role »r Hitler in seeking an in- 
creasingly radical answer to the Jew- 
ish question. At the same lime, as 
the author uf a previous bonk on the 
Cieriiiiiii Foreign Office and (lie Fin- 
al Solution, Browning knows well 
the Uy/antine character of (he Ger- 
man government and bureaucracy, 
not ably the way the latter stumbled 
and groped inwards decisions rather 
llum operating in a deliberate, 
machine-like fashion. 

After a careful review of the evi- 
dence . his conclusion is that some 
time in the early phase uf the Burhar- 
ossa campaign against Russia, and 
moved hy the euphoria uf his early 
victories, Hiller ordered his SS 
chiefs in prepare a destruction plan. 
Himmler and Heydrich then set (o 
work, moving in fils and starts. By 
October, when the Nazis sealed 
emigration possibilities once and for 


all, the pieces were falling into place: 
Jews from across Em ope would he 
deported to killing centres in Poland 
to he murdered l>y poison gas. Con- 
struelinn then began on the earliest 
of the death camps - Belzee ami 
Chelmnu. But not until the following 
spring would the Nazis' genocidul 
system he put in place, and the major 
problems solved. It look time to 
create this monstrosity, to find a way 
through ground as yet uncharted in 
human history. 

In three additional essays, Brown- 
ing examines government officials 
and Wehrinacht and SS officers as 
they lake the crucial initiatives 
necessary to kill on a massive scale. 
Unlike many authors who concen- 
trate upon Hitler and a handful of his 
henchmen, he combs the local 
levels, seeing dozens of Germans in 
various positions of responsibility 
contributing to the preparation of 
Ihe Final Solution. As it appears 
from this vantage point, Nazi geno- 
cide was far more a process of trial 
and error, with widespread involve- 
ment. than we may hitherto have 
thought. In Nazi-occupied Serbia, 
for example, the murder of virtually 
all the male Jews was curried out by 
the Wehrinacht, quite independent- 
ly of the more comprehensive deci- 
sions being made in Berlin about the 
same lime. In that turbulent region, 
where nn important Communist up- 
rising against the occupiers began 
after the Nazis’ invasion of the 
Soviet Union, the Germans inaugu- 
rated a vicious reprisal policy in 
September 1941 against partisan 
attacks. Massacres of Jewish hos- 
tages followed as a matter oT course, 
an expedient way to satisfy ever 
higher quotas for reprisal execu- 
tions. By the end of the year the 
Germans had shot more than 1 1 ,000, 
including almost all the Jewish men 
in (he country. Later, when the rest 
of the Serbian Jews were murdered, 
it was Nazi occupation authorities on 
the spot who moved Berlin to pro- 
vide technical assistance and not the 
other way around. By the spring of 
1942 the new turn in Hitlerian policy 
was not only common knowledge, it 
was eagerly adopted in some quar- 
ters, when they thirsted to get the 
job done properly. What moved 
these killers at the middle and lower 


turnons /\llll-JCWI.Ml Ideology, Jo 

he sure, hut in an important degree 
also the forces that move specialists 
everywhere - ambition, the inclina- 
tion to satisfy people in power, and 
the sense of freedom from personal 
responsibility that a bureaucratic 
organization can pi ovule. 

WHILE DESCRIBING an impor- 
tant degree of local initiatives in the 
Serbian ease. Browning carefully 
notes l lie continuities between 
murderous activities against Jews 
being earned out in various places. 
I Je rejects the notion, argued by the 
German historian Martin Broszat, 
that the idea of ihe Filial Solution 
emerged only as a result of extensive 
and unsystematic murders by local 
officials. In his view. Hitler and his 
lop SS commanders knew what they 
wanted, but needed lime to develop 
the means. Beginning in the autumn 
of 1941, he notes, individuals pre- 
viously associated with the Nazis’ 
“euthanasia programme," operating 
under the authority of the SS police 
boss Kcinliard Heydrich, worked 
together with other experts to de- 
velop a "more humane method of 
execution” than that being used by 
the killing teams nr Einsatzgruppen 
operating in Russia. ("More 
humane," in this case, did not mean 
solicitude for the victims; it meant 
rather an effort to spare the execu- 
tioners the psychological strains pro- 
duced by Hie grisly work of killing 
the Jews hy rifle fire.) The experts’ 
creation , the mobile gas van in which 
Jews were killed by exhaust fumes, 
"was pressed into service as a stop- 
gnp measure when the plans for the 
Final Solution in Europe were taking 
shape.” 

Central agencies of Nazi power 
constantly refined the logistics of 
murder on a European scale, but 
needed the help of armies of perpe- 
trators operating within their own 
areas of specialization. The task It- 
self was gigantic, and Browning’s 
scholarly work gives us an excellent 
sense of how the process worked. It 
is a chilling thought that the principal 
difficulties - and there were many - 
were technical, not moral or ideolo- 
gical. We now know what human 
ingenuity, unchecked by humane 
sensibility, can finally achieve. 0 


THESE FOUR books are all to- 
pical. They are also strictly scholarly 
in character, although some of their 
edilors and contributors seem to 
have a difficult time trying to subdue 
their own partial and sometimes 
downright partisan views. The Iran- 
Iraq War is a joint effort of two 
research centres, both of them dedi- 
cated to “Arab Gulf Studies,” one 
attached to the University of Exeter 
in England, the other to the Uni- 
versity of Basra, Iraq. The editor, 
who contributes a short introduction 
and a paper on the attitudes of the 
Superpowers to ihe Gulf war, is 
deputy director of the Exeter centre. 
Mustafa til- Najjar, director of the 
Dusra centre, contributes a paper, 
written In collaboration with a per- 
son who is described us “an Iraqi 
Diplomat and Historian," on Arab 
sovereignty over ShHttal- Arab in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

Another historical survey is pro- 
vided hy Peter Hunsclor of the Ger- 
man Society for Foreign Affairs in 
Bonn; it deals with Ihe age-old dis- 
pute between Iraq nnd Iran over 
Shalt ai-Arub, nnd stresses its 
strategic importance for them both. 
The remainder of the ten papers deal 
with the economic and political sel- 
ling of the conflict - the role of uil 
and the economic consequences of 
Ihe war for both sides. One paper is 
devoted to Ihe effects of the conflict 
nn Iraq’s 1981 Five-Year Plan. 


Areas of conflict 


THE 1RAN-IRAQ WAR: An Histor- 
ical, Economic and Political Analysis 
edited by M. S. El Azhary. London, 
Croom Helm. 144 pp., £14.95. 

THE SOVIET UNION AND RE- 
VOLUTIONARY IRAN by Aryeh 
Y. Yodfat. London, Croom Helm. 
J 68 pp. £15.95. 

T11E RED SEA : Prospects for Stabil- 
ity edited by Abdel Majid Farid. 
London, Croom Helm, 173 pp., 
£14.95. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH YE- 
MEN by Joseph Kostiner. London, 
Croom Helm. 195 pp. £14.95. 

Nissim Rejwan 


Three contributors deni with foreign 
policy nspeefs, and focus on Arab 
nditudes, Superpower altitudes and 
regional implications. A concluding 
paper deals with ihe prospects for a 
peaceful settlement of the war; there 
we are told lhal mediation between 
(he wnrring sides “can only succeed 
if the two parties are themselves 
privately willing to end Ihe figliiing." 

In his paper on Superpower atti- 
tudes, al-Nujjur sums up Moscow's 
policy in these words: "...the Soviet 


Union seems to have been able to 
maintain its links with Iraq, while 
simultaneously trying to ‘couri’ Fran 
and thereby straddle the dispute. 
Lacking leverage with both com- 
batants, the USSR has succeeded, 
by the use of camion and restraint, in 
avoiding irreparable damage to its 
relations with either side. Whether 
or not the Soviet Union will be able 
to continue this policy will depend 
upon what Iraq and Iran achieve on 
the battlefield.. 

ARYEH YODFAT, in The Soviet 
Union anil Revolutionary Iran, be- 
lieves likewise that Moscow is trying 
to keep positions nnd options open, 
an altitude best expressed in the fact 
that while Ihe Sovicls extend help to 
Irnn they “do not want it to win or to 
be strengthened." 

. Yodfat s book touches only in pass- 
ing on the Iraq-Iran war; it is in fact 
a survey, very carefully researched 
and, amply documented, of Mos- 
cow s jiollcies nnd attitudes since the 
Ocloher Revolution, with a help- 
ful Hrst chapter on Tsarist Russia's 
ambitions in Persia and the Gulf 
since the first q„ artc , of thl ! 
nineteenth century. He implies that 


Moscow’s policy has noi changed 
materially since then - or at least not 
since the Revolution. He quotes y 
Soviet author to Ihe effect that u 
revolution in Persia could become 
“the key to a revolution in the whole 
East," and adds that, although these 
words were uttered in 1918, “they 
seem to be valid even today.” 

FRED HALLIDAY, who contri- 
butes a chapter lo The Red Sea, 
describes the waterway as Moscow's 
Panama Canal." He explains that 
the Red Sea's most important func- 
tion for the USSR, in the economic 
sphere, “is as part of its own internal 
communications network.” This is 
because the Suez Canal “selves to 
provide a maritime link between 
European and Far Eastern Russia 
that is open all the year round - 
something that does not apply to the 
Arctic route." So that the Canal, in 
some degree, "is to the USSR what 
the Panama Canal is to the U.S. - a 
waterway for its own domestic eco- 
nomy This state of affairs, we are 
!“ ld ' 8 IV “ file [Suez] Canal an 
mportance equal but opposite to 
that which it has for the West." 
.'"‘flledSeahaill other chapters, 
all of them rather less difficult for 
dav'^K *?8? ras P ,han Mf- Halli- 
nf ra ^ 15 a collective effort 

of the Arab Research Centre." All 
we are permitted to know about this 
centre is that it is situated in London. 
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The “prospects for stability" are 
briefly tackled by the editor in his 
preface. It would seem that the quest 
for stability in the Red Sea, within a 
Middle Eastern context, “requires a 
search for security, which is the right 
of every party, not a right for just 
one party at the expense of 
another." This is it reference to 
Israel, which is "the only state in the 
area which has the power lo threaten 
and deter,” and, what is more, is 
“the only Middle Eastern slate to 
have a nuclear weapon.” Conclu- 
sion: “The Middle East will never 
know peace nnd stability until there 
is a just and comprehensive solution 
to the Arab-Isracli conflict.” 

JOSEPH KOSTINER'S The Strug- 
gle for South Yemen is a solid pie® 
of work. Clearly, it has entailed a 
great deal of painstaking researptii 
which has been carried out mainly u 1 
the archives of the Shilouh Centre 
for Middle Eastern and African Stu- 
dies, Tel Aviv University. After pro- 
viding a brief historical sketch wbicp 
goes back to the early 19 th centifly* 
the author traces the g rowUl ^ 
national movements and the even 
leading to the proclamation of tn 
People’s Democratic Republic 1 
November 1967. The book consi*» 
principally of an account of the em- 
ergence of various national^ 
groups, and the internal conm q 
which developed among them- 
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ZVI TOLKOVSKY (b. Haifa, 
1934). a Beznlel graduate who is now 
a professor at that academy, has al- 
ways had a magical touch with both 
paint and objets trottvfs, and the 
flotsam of displaced persons. His 
latest collection of large abstract oils 
still makes use of collage (both 
painted canvas mid bits of Arab 
newspapers and children's drawings) 
but the accent is on the painting; the 
handling is, in a phrase, bloody mar- 
vellous. The rich, low-key colour 
and method is out of Streichman, 
with echoes of Aroch and the linear 
gestures of Raffle Lavie, but the 
results are pure Tolkovsky. A collec- 
tion of gorgeous details, the whole of 
a Tolkovsky is, however, often less 
than the sum of all its parts. To really 
savour each canvas you have to get 
up close and literally stick your nose 
in it, enjoying each section for itself. 

Tolkovsky’s ultra-sensitive hand- 
ling makes all the other artists I 
viewed this week seem like mere 
hacks. Veteran Aviva Blum has the 
bad luck to be at the same venue, 
where her abstract paintings of 
biomorphic and atmospheric forms 
seem harsh in colour and rigid in 
conception; her graphics are even 
stiffen Also at the same venue are 
monotone collagraphs by Gad Ull- 
man. (b. Tel Aviv 1935) all devoted 
to themes connected with the Hag- 
gada (and reproduced in a new Hag- 
gadn designed by Ullman for the 
kibbutz movement). Ulltnan has 
chosen an unfortunate dirty brown 
for his often striking prints (the one 
9 f the mummy, printed from real 



fibres, is most effective; and an 
equal ly off-putting grubby sienna for 
the Haggada itself, which also suffers 
from bold face typography. (Jeru- 
salem Artists House). Till April 1(1. 

TOLKOVSKY wns still on my mind 
when I observed with some dismay a 
new double presentation. Stephen 
Aron off, a perhaps too- frequent ex- 
hibitor, shows a series of large paint- 
ings on card, devoted to the com- 
positional theme of a square seated 
above the square of a vertical rec- 
tangle. The treatment is largely 
graphic, despite the freedom of 
stroke; nnd the lack of texture only 
adds to the feeling that despite the 
good use of colour, nothing really 
happens, ltsii Rimmcr, who made n 
recent dehut at the Jerusalem 
Theatre with hieratic paintings of 
ancient gods and pyramid symbols, 
shows more of the same, without any 
noticeable improvement in composi- 
tion or colour. (Alon Gallery, cnr. 
51 Palmach, J'lcm). Till April 13. 
MARTIN LEVINE (b. New York, 
1945) is a professor of art at North- 
western University and one of the 
most astonishing printmakers ever 
to exhibit in this country. This show, 
of mixed etching techniques and a 
few lithographs made over the last 14 
years, is positively staggering in its 
virtuosity. Drawn 'from specially 
composed photographs by hand, 
directly on to the plate or stone. 
Levine’s city and farin-scapes bring a 
new dimension to the term "photo- 
realism" in this medium, for Levine 
has done for printing what Richard 
Estes did for photo-realist painting. 
Levine brings each object into focus, 
while simultaneously retaining spe- 



Alexander Okun: detail of “Persona" (Debel Gallery). 


Caravaggio's castration 

TWO ART books by Israeli phy from Dura Europas m 
academics to be published here by Nolde and Oscar Kokoscti 
Massada have also appeared in Ger- exhaustive text also pays 
man. Turner: Die Landschaften der attention to Hellenist sour 


Blbd by Mordecai Omer (Vienna, 
Poseidon Press, 180 pp.) is based on 
Dr. Omer’s Ph.IX thesis and the 
excellent show on this subject that he 
organized at the brgel. Museum a 
few years ago, when the source 
material appeared in the museum’s 
catalogue in English and Hebrew, 
tne book traces the origins of Tur- 
®crs 26 watercolour designs made 
150 years ago for the engravings in 
Ftnden’s Landscape Illustration of 
the Bible, to on-the-spot studies 
made by actual visitors to the Holy 
Land, mainly those of Sir Charles 
B arry. This handsome book is re- 
plete with reproductions of the 
source material as well as some con- 
temporary views of the sites. The 
watercolours are reproduced in col- 
our. 

Bllder zur Bibel by Mira Friedman 
(roseidon, 203 pp.) takes one on an 
informed tour of biblical iconogra- 
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Zvl Tolkovsky: oil painting (Jerusalem Artists House). 


phy from Dura Europas murals to 
Nolde and Oscar Kokoschka. The 
exhaustive text also pays special 
attention to Hellenist sources and 
little-known biblical themes in Isla- 
mic art. One of the reproductions 
(many are in colour) is of Caravag- 
gio's “David With The Head Of 
Goliath," now the centrepiece of the 
current “The Age of Caravaggio" 
exhibition at New York’s Metropoli- 
tan. Friedman notes the accepted 
view that Goliath's severed head is a 
'self-portrait and that David Is a de- 
piction of the artist's lover. Fried- 
man notes that Caravaggio saw him- 
self as a sacrifice (Opfer) to the 
power (of youth, desire, love, etc.). 
Looking at the actual painting re- 
cently, I was struck with the force of 
Its sexual innuendo. David’s clothing 
is arranged in a symbolic erection, 
while the gleaming sword suggests a 
punishment in the form of the ulti- 
mate castration. One of the first 
porno nasties7 But this is a wonder- 
fully rich and informative book. □ 
MElR RONNEN 


cial effects of depth . light and atmos- 
phere thnl are quintesscntially 
American. Ycl everything is trans- 
lated into a formalisation, even a 
simp] idea l ion, that re-reads as real- 
ism. The sugar-lift details are parti- 
cularly incredible'. This show is also a 
testament to the endless patience of 
the true craftsman. (Jerusalem Print 
Workshop- Flore nee Miller Art Cen- 
tre, 38 Shivtci Yisrael, J’leni). Till 
April 12. 

ALEXANDER OKUN (b. Lenin- 
grad, 1949) has successfully brought 
off what could have been a real 
kitsch, a work comprising IS por- 
traits derived not only from his own 
visage but referential to a dozen 
different cultural aspects of art his- 


Linear 

portraits 


MENACHEM GUEFFEN is a 
pedantic and deliberate painter. 
With care and concern for every fold 
of hanging cloth, anatomical detail- 
ing and facial features, all the way 
down to strands of hair and tear 
ducts. Gueffen creates coloured 
drawings of seated women, singles 
and in pairs. More illustrative than 
painterly, his oils project a sense of 
sanguine introspection and pensive- 
ness. Using a varied, yet subtle, 
palette ana a' strict compositional 
design based on flat vertical and 
horizontal axis, Gueffen's contours 
define all images, whether the 
chosen style is a scraped gauzed 
effect, woodcut or literal picture 
making. (Mabat Gallery, 31 Gor- 
don, Tel Aviv). Till April 9. 

CHAVA-SHOMER tries to prove 
that her unorthodox style of painting 
is a parallel tribute to contemporary 
expressionist ugliness by creating a 
four-wall room installation to sup- 
port eight individual paintings. Once 
past the unaucliored, diabolical im- 
agery, Shomer does manage to con- 
vey a sense of commitment and put 
together the bits and pieces that she 
had previously unravelled. Bio- 
morphic acrylic reliefs in dull browns 
and mousy warm greys seem to have 
been ripped from the flesh of other 
living cells only to be hurtled into an 
abyss of dal pink backgrounds with 
sprayed or thrusting drawn lines. 
The convoluted glued shapes, 
together with the unconventional 
pictorial combinations are mystically 


lory, from Roman and Renaissance 
villains to surrealism and social real- 
ism; and all mounted in a carefully 
carpentered wooden structure (hat 
combines elements of Renaissance 
architect ure with the feeling of a 
Byzantine altur-picce-cum-Ark-of- 
the-Law. Okun also combines classi- 
cally thin paint and glazing with 
fairly modern scumbling, while em- 
ploying light at will to use modelling 
as part of the compositional struc- 
ture. Okun (here since 1979) seems 
to parade all the elements that offer 
an inner self-portrait of his creative 
persona. Also on show nrc many but 
uneven charcoal studies attempting 
various formalised solutions. A few 
are brilliant. (Debel Gallery, Ein 
Karem). Till April 3. o 



Menachem Gueffen: oil painting 
(Mabat Gallery, Tel A viv). 

fierce and emotionally penetrating - 
without a clue as to why. (Kibbutz 
Art Gallery, 25 Dov Hoz.Tel Aviv.) 
Till April 9. 

AN UNLIKELY two man show 
pairs Reuven Scharf, a sculptor of 
stylized abstractions, with realist 
painter Aharon April. Scharf s attri- 
bute is a technical skill in carving and 
polishing black marble into undulat- 
ing surfaces that approach a look of 
oxidized steel. Subtle forms are de- 
rived from animal and human im- 
ages: birds in flight, lovers and single 
figures etc. , echoed repetitively in 
intricate variations of themes hitch- 
ed to animation and movement. 
Scharf touches dements from Bran- 


ILANA ZIMHONY (b. Haifa) has 
founil a successful form u In for bright 
and pleasant lyrical abstractions in 
various media. In her exhibition 
"Sound of the Sen”, the paintings 
are all variations nn the theme of 
white, through the admixture of a 
few hues. In her oil pastels she adds a 
fine black calligraphy lo play a little 
“arpeggio" into her orchestration. 
(Maritime Museum, Haifa), Till 
April 27. 

SIMA LEVIN (li. Russia, 1957, im- 
migrated 1974) shows biting and 
humorous satirical drawings on 
beautifully uir-brushed back- 
grounds. With her witty pen and 
careful contrasts of light and shadow 
she sometimes conjures up an echo 
of Daumier. Unfortunately, she 
wastes her talent on ridiculing simple 
entertainment, such as tango- 
dancing or pokei -plnyiug, instead of 
adjusting her eye to our many ready- 
made subjects of fullies and failures. 

At the same venue Esther Neurath 
(h. Germany) exhibits sculptures 
cast in dark brown polyester, 
graphite and brunze powder. In her 
best pieces she unites two figures 
(usually mother and child) into one 
volume, circumscribed by curving 
outlines, well complemented by the 
smooth, upnque surface. Yideric 
Zuckerman (h. Rumania) shows 
mainly muddy-coloured semi- 
abstract figural compositions. (Haifa 
Municipality). Till April 17. □ 

EDITH VARGA-BIRO 


cusi, ami Lifshitz and in several 
non-objective forms, mirror 
Noguchi. 

April’s large watercolours seek to 
discribe the drama and romance of 
Jerusalem (Western Wall Plaza) in 
light and space but only succeeds in a 
few frames. Because the formats are 
large. April’s buildings und stone 
structures are often reduced to emp- 
ty faqades where light remains col- 
our and not atmosphere, while his 
people are reduced to flippant brush 
marks. Much superior are April's 
small, dimly lit interior genre scenes 
featuring an enticing, deftly painted 
reclining nude, whose solidly ren- 
dered body fits snugly into a deliber- 
ately planned, harmonious composi- 
tion. (Sara Kislion Gallery, 27 Gor- 
don, Tel Aviv). 

ARIE WACHENHAUSER com- 
bines the forceful slash of a palette 
knife with the accented thrusts of a 
loaded brush in figurative and still- 
life oil paintings. Overpainting dark- 
toned fields with pale scraps of yel- 
low, red and grey creates a myster- 
iously (ransluscent surface from 
which emerge undetailed faces, hints 
at obscure objects and interior 
spaces. Wachenhauser has some dif- 
ficulty in completing a satisfactory 
drawing and to compensate , subjects 
are mannered into an obvious com- 
mercial orientation (the right tilt of a 
head, a slight pout, a baby’s spark- 
ling eye). (Shulumil Gallery, 1 Gor- 
don, Tel Aviv) Till April y. □ 


Art happening at Nitzana 


“MASOF NITZANA,” a huge art 
happening and symposium, will take 
place at the Nitzana border terminal 
in the Negev on March 31 and April 
1. with the active participation of 
over 60 artists and sculptors. Spon- 
sored by the Mayor of Beershebn 
and a large public committee and 
organized through the Bccrsheba 
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Visual Arts Centre and the Federa- 
tion of the Kibbutz Movement, the 
happening will feature an evening 
symposium devoted to “20 Years of 
Ait Happenings” conducted by local 
art historians. Performances hy 
dance groups and choirs are slated. 
A number of art schools are also 
cooperating. □ 
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Notices in this feature are charged at IS3.036 per line includingVAT. 
Every day of the month costs IS60.835 per line. Including VAT, par 
month. 

Jerusalem Emueeh-Werld Bel. Zionist Women, 26. Ben 

CONDUCTED TOUKS ^*™n*inlEB!5l5l mornlnj; 

Tourists and Vlsllors. Ojmo and me he 


Jerusalem 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

Tourists and Vlsllors. Come and wo the 
General Israel Orphans Home for Girls, 

' Jerusalem . anil iis manifold aclivillcs and 
impressively nindern building. Free guided 
lours weekdays between 9-12. Dus No. 14, -4 
or 5. Kiryat Moshc. Tel. 52JWI . 

HADASSAIi - Guided Iqui of all Inslflllalinivs 
* Hourly lours at Klryai Hadussah and 
llndassah Ml. Scopus. * Information, 
reservation!: 02-416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
1. Tnura In English ul 9 and II am. from 
AdniLnlstralinn Building. Ciival Rum Campus. 
Ruses 9. M. 24 and 16. 2. Mount Scopus tours 
11 ii.rn. Trom the nTiinfitiuu Reception Centre . 
Shcrmun Building. Buses 9 . 2 H. 4 ii. 2 AbiiJ 23 io 
Ihc lint underground stop. Further deMilv. 
Tel HMW2MY. 

AMIT WOMEN (formerly American MUrachJ 
Women). Free Morning Tours - H Alkului 
Street, Jciusulcm. Tel. U2-6W222. 


Evel^da^ofThe month costelS9,108 per line. Including VAT per month. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
AMIT WOMEN (formerly American i MbncU 
Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv, Tel. 
2201H7. 233154. . 

WlZOi Tu visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939-. Jerusalem. 226060; Hiiifa.&H817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 


Ollier Centres 

VISIT T if F. WKI7.MANN HOUSE, 
REHOVflT. The Welzmnnn lliwsc is open 
Sunday -Thursday, II) ti.ni.-3.30 p.m.; closed 
on i Tiduy . Saturday ■ml holidays. For group 
tours p tense IhwL in udvuncc hy calling: 0K- 
48323(1 or 4H.V28. 



Sir Isaac and Lady Edith Wolfton Mu.senm ul 
Helchal Shlomo; Permanent U’thihillon of 
Judaica. Diorama Room; llislnry of Jvwimi 
P eople. Pessah Exhibition; Special: 3- 
dimensional reliefs of the Pessnh llngg.idn ny 
Aharon Shcvo. Paper cuts awl engravings liy 


Galleries 

Mishkenot Sha'ananlm, J. Robert Fisher Hall. 
Tamara Rlkman, Paintings on Paper. Till end 
April, 1985. Hours; Sun., Moil., Wed.. Tliur. 
10.30-12.30; 4-6. Tue. 10.30-12.30. Fri. ID-12. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS . „ A _ . 

Israel Muaeum. Exhlbllloni: “A Cave in the 
Desert," 9000 year old finds from Nahal 
Hemar. From the Secular to the Sacred. Paint- 
ing Instruction in the Youth Wing. Schwcig the 
Photographer. Lea Nikel, paintings 1950-1984 
(until 2.4). Meet lhc Israeli Artist, Joshua 
Griffith and Michael Kovner. Ellahu Gal. 
landscape paintings. Permanent Exhibition of 
Judaica, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art. , 
Rockefeller Museumi Hie Other Side of the 
River- Ancient Egyptian funerary objects. 

Tlcho House: works by Anna Ticho, hanukkiot, 
library, garden cafe. 

Old Yhhuv Court Museum. Life of the Jewish 
community In the Old City, mid-19ih ccnlury- 


CANNON G.Q. ISRAEL STUDIOS, JERUSALEM 

For the American film, THUNDER WARRIORS - 
we are looking for children with acting potential: 

1) Boys aged 13-16, with blue eyes, dark blond hair, 
minimum height 1.60m. (5'4"), preferably horse-back 
riders. 

2) Boya aged 13-16, with brown eyes, brown hair, light 
skin, muscular body, minimum height 1.60m. (B* 4"), 

preferably horse-back riders. 

Interviews will take place on Sunday, March 31, and Monday 
April 1, between the hours of 12 noon and 7 p.m. at 3 Beilinson, 
2nd floor (brown building behind Tel Aviv Cinema) . 

— Applicants must bring up-to-date photo — 

• Those chosen will be needed for a few days' work only. 
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Civilization and the Tews 


. / . t l»<oop«nUkMi wW)<fe»Go«tttal»tdtute ; 

; v ;; : ; : ./' / host ' ’i; 

DusseMorf Municipal Theatre 

whjch will present : 

!• Nathan thl wise ’ good 

P dressing' : vV'v " hyCPTaylbr? ; : , : 

; ’>Ui UnfeiyeftaWeewh/ng? . 

;• ciy against.*' • ! . : • : Frankfurter Rlmcischau 

v : ‘ r ’■ .“Xj ‘1’ " 

■ '• ' .Vv -: 

i I • ; 

>' i i W*d.,Apr.10,B*t, . . thor»A»r. ; | fi 

,! ' l ii Tuu.Apr. 9 V ApWU.Uw.VAiH:. I< T ‘Moa.;A|tr,l4 ■i,:..-| - j 
’’ ^rtiieLb. ^MT>hif^tArieoaSW ^breW; 

:>ran5latlon; Tlckets frpw on sXa ft the thtanes, sittl ttoto agencies, ;j 


Heritage is "the story of a small people with a large place In the 
deitiny of mankind, j. There is virtually ryo civilization that does 
1 not have a Jewish component , just as there (t no Jewish civilization 
; that does not bear the njafkof another culture." 

Thus, stales author Eban jn this: magnificently illustrated and 
superbly writtcij book, the companion Volume to the American 
.television senes •Heritage '', The most. ambitious documentary in 

the history of American publiy television, 

’ ZfSi WW 80 sraall » ^°P le c<luld havehad such a 

i. 


MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Opening ExhlhlllowiMokt 
Ku| 'ft rm. m. p.iintings. Works onlWfiKi, 
84(3.4 alNfi.m.). Ixv l’ixiolsky,priiiU(Jj«j 
p.m.). Hhiiikii l->lu'l-(lershuni 1980-85. Seiec- 
Ihmi (mm Museum's Collections. Hrieu 
Ruliliisieln Pavilion. Opening Exhibitor T» 
Years 1‘IS.V I. Isr.n-li Art, Qualities Aromu. 
lntcd Putt II Miucuni V biting I loom Son - 
Ihiir. 10-2; 5-9. I : ri. closed. Sal. 11-2; 7.15 
Helena Knhlnstcln Pavilion, Sun.-Tbur 10-1 
5 - 7 . Sal. 11 - 2 . 

liltlfu 

MUSEUMS 

The Reuben ami Fklilh llecht MawnmaUiCj 
University is npeti daily except Frlip 10 


Heritage \s pjiblish^d by Slhjon .anclSchuster/Steimatzky Ltd., : 
.hardcover,^ page*. IS 22^8l (including V/Vt and postage). 




FORNEWOUH 

Special discount for 
cash payment 
Authorized agents for 
Amcor, Tadiran, GJL 
Amana, personal import, 
also cars. 

Opon Sunday till Thursday, ' 
9a.m.-l p.m., 4-7 p.m. 
170 Bon Ynhuda St. (First Floor!, 
Tel Aviv. 

Tel. 03-238618, 03-223168. 

U1276-1S® 



ICLAVIV- OHnaololi'" 5 * 
(behind Syphoiu. ) 
tol. 332462 

This place is differ j 



EVERY SO OFTEN a husband 
complains to me, only half in jest, 
that my column costs him money, 
because his wife wants to buy all the 
things she reads about on this page. 
This week will be easy on the pocket- 
book, because two products I had 
hoped to recommend aTe not yet 
fully tested for the market. And 
when they do come out, they are 
intended to save money - by saving 
water. 

One of the products is an appar- 
atus for controlling the amount of 
water in a flush toilet; the other is a 
flow regulator for faucets, particu- 
larly showerheads. There is no doubt 
that both of them will conserve wa- 
ter. The only question is whether 
(heir current designs are suitable for 
long-term use without causing 
maintenance problems. Both are 
currently undergoing tests. 

I was reminded of the subject of 
water conservation because of the 
threat that this would be a drought 
winter. In the end, the rains were not 
quite as scant as had been feared, but 
neither was it a particularly good 
winter for replenishing our water 
reserves. Having an "overdraft" in. 
water resources is even more 
dangerous than a deficit in foreign 
currency, I'm told, because if ground 
water-levels sink too low, seawater 
will replace it and cause irreparable 
damage. 

We are not, oF course, in any 
danger of going thirsty, or even 
lacking sufficient water for our 
domestic and industrial needs. The 
real problem is for agriculture, the 
country's biggest user of water, con- 
suming over a billion cubic metres 
per year. .Urban consumption 
accounts for 450 mcm., while indus- 
try uses only 120 mcm,, of which 
close to 40 per cent is salt-water 
anyhow. 

Our national water shortage is 
"very real and very serious," says 
Yona Kahana, head of the Water 
Commission’s department for the 
efficient use of water. We are consi- 
dered a highly developed country 
when it comes to efficient use of 
water in agriculture, and our record 
in industry is not bad either. While 
he agrees that conservation in 
domestic usage is also to be encour- 
aged, this is not the main thrust of his 
department's activity. 

Average domestic consumption 
varies widely from town to town, I 
learned from figures presented by 
Yitzhak Levin, who heads the Com- 
mission’s urban water department. 
Households in Ashdod, for instance, 
average 56 cm. of water per person a 
year, while Savyon copes top with 
292 cm. - the difference being due 
mainly to the latter’s large private 
gardens. For the three largest cities, 
annuiU per capita consumption fi- 
gures for household use are 74 in Tel 
Aviy, 55 in Haifa, and 43 in Jeru- 
salem. The latter has a low average' 
because of the relatively low. Con 1 ; 
sumption in East Jerusalem. 

Yona Kahana estimates that if we 
take gardens , out of the .picture, 
perhaps.as much as 40 per cent of the 
water consumed in some homes is 
used for-flushing toilets. A lot bf that 
coyld be saved, he sayS. ■ 1 

And this brings me back tq the 
starting point of my research. I was 
curious to know what had happened 
in the five years since I first encoun- 
tered a flushing device called Rav 
Haschan (big saver), which was de- 
veloped by Ben-Gurton University 
m conjunction with the Plas-G.I.Mi 
plastics factory in Herzliya, 

Tills early-model dual-flusher is 
Its existing flush . toilets. r 

chooto % 

Dries and a half-quantity ftoBliV suit- 
able . tot solid 1 arid liquid wastes re- 
spectively, In a household odour; ’ 
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Sagiv safety switches for gas stoves. 

the average saving would be about 
60 litres of clean water per day - if 
each member flushes liquid waste 
three times daily. In monetary 
terms, even after the recent increase 
in rates, the saving may not seem 
very high. A family of four would 
save nearly 2 cm. of water per month 

- or about IS850. At that rate, it 
would take just over a year to earn 
back the present factory-outlet price 
of a Rav Haschan conversion kit. 

KAHANA SAYS there is a world- 
wide rule of thumb about the rela- 
tionship between water rates and the . 
economic incentive to conserve: 
Household water bills must amount 
to at least two-and-a-half per cent of 
the family’s “free income” (income 
after taxes) to be a serious incentive 
to reduce usage. 

If an average Israeli family’s avail- 
able income is equal to $500 a month 
and the average water bill equals 
only $10, this is still below the level 
said to encourage conservation. I am 
not, however, suggesting that our 
water rales be raised. Already, the 
urban domestic consumer in Israel is 
paying a realistic, non-subsidized 
rate, whereas water for agriculture is 
heavily subsidized. 

However, water for private gar- 
dens has a special low rate to encour- 
age landscaping^ which is perhaps a 
luxury we cannot afford these days. 
After the latest rise In domestic 
rates, it costs a mere IS158 per cm. 
(1,000 litres), as compared with the 
three-tiered household rate — IS281 
per cm. for the first eight cm., IS436 
per cm. for the next eight, and IS694 
for every cubic metre beyond that. 

If we lack sufficient economic 
goads, we can either enact laws re-, 
quiring certain conservation devices 

- or we can appeal to public patriot- * 
ism jo conserve water and energy. I 
was ready, as a matter of principle, 

: to install a dual-control on our toilet 
years ago, but encountered praetjeal 
problems: Qur brand of flush , toilet 
was among the few unsuited for it. 
Later on we added a toilet which is a 
suitable type, but again were sty- 
mied; The allegedly simple do-it- 
yourself instructions on Rav Has- 
chan baffled us. and our veteran 
plqmber was unfamillnr with it, aqd 
declined to touch it.. 

WHAT SUCH a prdduct bbviously 
needs is a large marketing outfit 


Royal 

flush 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


which will undertake its distribution 
and installation. Help seems to be on 
the way. At long last, Plas-G.I.M. is 
about to conclude a contract with a 
large manufacturer of toilet mechan- 
isms. He does not want to be identi- 
fied yet, but the inventor of the 
dual-flush device. Dr. Ze’ev Raz of 
Ben-Gurion University’s Research 
and Development Authority, was 
more than happy to describe the 
developments. 

He has devised a version of 
the dual-level flffther, which is built 
into toilet mechanisms rather than 
being added as an afterthought. He 
calls the new version Du-Pa’al 
(double-action) in Hebrew and 
Selecto-Flush in English. The system 
can, however, also be installed in 
existing toilets by undoing one large 
nut to remove the old flusher - hilt it 
is advisable to have this done by a 
professional plumber. 

Unbelievable as it sounds, Dr. 
Raz says the entire new Seleclo- 
Flush system should cost no more 
than a do-it-yourself Rav Haschan 
conversion kit. 

The newer version is still under- 
going field tests to make sure it will 
not cause maintenance problems, 
Engineer Belle GinsbeTg of the 
public-funded Israel Centre for Wa- 
ter Devices is pressing the Housing 
* Ministry to put 500 into new flats to 
be observed for a year before decid- 
ing whether to recommend them as 
standard equipment on all public- 
housins projects. 

Ginsberg says a shorter test period. 


with side-handles, but is only avail- 
able at Plas-G.I.M. in the industrial 
zone of Herzliya Piluah, 7 Galgalci 
Haplada. Hours are 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
The kit, with Hebrew-only instruc- 
tions, costs IS 10,9 10. Enquiries can 
be made by phone at 052-557756. 

AS WITH THE Selecto-Flush , a 
standstill situation exists with a 
faucet-flow regulator made by Uni- 
trol, a subsidiary of Amcor for wa- 
ter accessories such as showerhends. 
Unilrol’s marketing manager Arik 
Ram told me that flow regulators aTe 
widely used in the United States in 
water-poor states such us California, 
which has been super-sensitive to 
conservation ever since its big 
drought of 1948. Amcor exports 
flow-regulators to Singapore, where 
they will soon became compulsory 
equipment. 

Locally, Unitrol makes many ver- 
sions of flow regulators for agricul- 
ture and industry, but the household 
version, is hot currently for sale. It is 
undergoing tests by the Standards 
Institution to make sure it does not 
clog up easily. It has a filter for easy 
cleaning. 

The principle of a flow regulator is 
that it limits the amount of water 
going through the faucet, even when 
the pressure is increased, by auto- 
matically reducing the size of holes 
in the regulator. 

Unitrol estimntes that the installa- 
tion of flbw regulators on ail 
running-water faucets - showers, 
bathroom and kitchen sinks - would 
result in savings of 10 to 20 per cent 
in a household's total water usage. 
Since most of these sources also 
involve hot water, the saving would 
be in energy as in water itself. (Flow 
regulators are not intended for 
toilets, bathtubs, or washing 


machines, where a set quantity of 
water is required, regardless of the 
pressure!) The saving is niosl notice- 


approval for its commercial sale, but 
even so it will be months befo^ it 
appears on the consumer market. 

Anyone who is impatient can opt 
. for the Rav Haschan conversion kit. 
add install it himself. It is: suited to - 
the majority of modern flush-toilets 


able in showers, where, Unitrol 
claims, the amount saved can range 
from 30 to 60 per cent. ; When it 
comes on the retail market , it should 
cost the equivalent of about $6. 

Unfortunately, Unitrol admits, 
the average consumer has little 
awareness, of water conservation - 
: and little incentive to core about it. 
Institutions, particularly kibbutzim, 

' arc more receptive to the jidea of 
investing ih water-saving devices; In 
the final Analysis, Ham believes - 
arid ! coriCijir - that the bes( way to 


introduce conservation devices is to 
make them compulsory equipment 
at least on new buildings. 

A NEW household gadget which the 
consumer can run right out and buy 
is a reportedly improved safety 
switch for household gas. It should, 
however, be installed by a gas supply 
company or a private technician cer- 
tified to work with gas systems. 

Exhibited at a press conference 
last week, the gadget is called a Sagiv 
safety switch, and it is made at 
Kibbutz Masha vei Sadeh. It comes 
in two versions - one for kitchen 
stoves the other for gas healers. 

The Sagiv is operated by a rotating 
plastic knob rather than the old-style 
metal switch. It is said to be safer in 
terms of preventing leakages and 
also helps to regulate the pressure in 
buildings with a central gas supply. 
These, switches come in a variety of 
colours to encourage households 
"not to hide them, but to use them 
regularly.” 

Householders are supposed to 
shut off the gas supply at the wall 
outlet whenever a stove is not in 
use.) 

Pazgas was the first company to 
begin using the Sagiv ns standard 
equipment on its new gas installa- 
tions and has put some 15,000 into 
kitchens over the past year. Amisru- 
gas has just followed suit in adopting 
this switch. 

Not even Pazgas, however, has 
tried to sell the new switch to its 
veteran customers. When I asked 
why, the. company wisely replied 
that if it were to propose the purch- 
ase of a new, improved safety switch, 
customers might question the safely 
of the click-clack metal switch which 
all our gas companies have been 
using for decades and which con- 
tinue to be approved equipment. It’s 
just that the new ones are even 
better, the Sugiv and Pazgas spokes- 
men told [he press. 

What may interest safety-minded 
consumers even more is the second 
model of the Sagiv, made for gas 
heating appliances. This type has a 
special feature for closing the outlet 
completely to ensure against an 
accidental gas leakage during the 
summer. Among other things, it is 
supposed to prevent children from 
tampering with the outlet. 

. The prices quoted at the press 
conference were IS6.325, for the 
kitchen switch and IS8,625-for the 
heating-outlet switch. Both exclu- 
sive of installation. 

. The new product reminded me 
that the Histadnit Consurtier Protec- 
tion Authority has had some harsh 
. things to say recently about the 
household gas companies* alleged 
' laxity about periodic safety Checks. 

Many people inay not know it , but 
.the gas companies are supposed, on 
their own initiative, to do a safety 
check at every customer’s home at 
least once in five years. The test is 
free, and &o is the labour for neces- 
sary repairs, but a charge can be 
made for replacement parts. 

The Consumer Authority recently 
called on the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade to enforce the law requir- 
ing such periodic safety tests, con- 
1 tending that “any delay in this mat- 
ter may result in needless casual- 
ties." 

A Standards Institution commit- 
tee is currently completing a edde of 
safety-checks and a standard inspec- 
tion form, which are due to become 
part of the existing compulsory Stan- 
dard on gas installation, despite the 
' fact thol the gas companies have 
until now boycotted; the committee. 

Meanwhile, the public should be 
» , ay^are of its right to demand a free 
safety inspection of household gas 
1 installations frt>m the relevant com- 
pany once in five years. " . . ° 

» ; : Martha Meiseis 
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